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The Buswell - Brownell - John 


Primarg Program 
JOLLY NUMBERS 


Three popular workbooks, the foundation 
of this program of meaningful arithmetic, 
provide interesting activities involving con- 
crete number experiences. Through these 
activities, children learn arithmetic with in- 




















terest, with purpose, and with increasing 
insight into the nature and value of number. 


JOLLY They learn through thinking and doing. 
NUMBE 
itae A JOLLY NUMBERS, PRIMER, 
a bine NEW EDITION 
JOLLY NUMBERS, BOOK ONE, 





NEW EDITION 


—E JOLLY NUMBERS, BOOK TWO. 
NEW EDITION 











To help the teacher there are pre-test pic- 


JOLLy tures, flash cards, wall charts, and helpful 
NUMBER teachers’ manuals. 


REY EDITION 


To enrich the number experience for chil- 
dren there are two story books—Jolly Num- 
ber Tales, Book One and Book Two. . Here 
lively stories, colorfully illustrated, corre- 
late reading and arithmetic. 








BUSWELL-BROWNELL-JOHN: LIVING ARITHMETIC 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Saves you time and money ... 





















}ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
‘for all SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


Brinc all your purchasing problems to 
us, as so many school authorities have 
been doing for years. We have the spe- 
cialized experience, quality products, and 
extensive facilities to solve them to your 
best advantage. 

You'll find our service is complete and 
convenient. It is backed by the practi- 
cal experience gained through years of 
friendly service to the nation’s schools. 
Our expert staff is fully qualified to 
help you get the most for your 
money in everything you buy. 

We think you’ll find our illustrated 
catalog interesting and useful. It’s a 
handy guide to the latest in all typesof = ————ss—StS 
fine school furniture and supplies. Write = 
for your free copy now! 


American 
UNIVERSAL Lifting-Lid 
Desk No, 434 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 
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UNIVERSITY of CINCINNATI 


Summer School of 1948 
The Intersession 
7 June - 18 June 


First Summer Term Second Summer Term 


18 June - 24 July 26 July - 31 August 





The Education Institutes 


Health Education 21 June - 26 June 
Social Hygiene 28 June- 3 July 
Mental Hygiene 5 July-10 July 


The Summer School extends a cordial invitation to teachers who - - - 
(1) would like to work for the master’s or doctor’s degree or to complete work for 
a bachelor’s degree 
(2) are interested in the special fields of study emphasized in the Cincinnati 
summer program 
(3) wish to combine the cultural and recreational advantages of living in Cincin- 
nati with study under university auspices 
Individual Guidance - - - 


Assistance from friendly, skilled advisers in planning individual programs and in 
pursuing graduate study and research; full seminar programs. 


Expanded Program - - - 


Demonstration classes at primary and intermediate grade levels, and of slow learn- 
ing groups and of remedial reading; under skilled teachers and under programs of 
directed observation. 


Wide range of courses - - - 


The Cooperative System of Education — a new course, designed especially for 
educational counselors and advisers; graduate and undergraduate courses in major 
departments of Liberal Arts and Education; full university resources. 


Flexible Schedule - - - 


A flexible program permitting attendance, with credit, for as little as one week or 
as much as thirteen weeks. Intersession on “Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
with Dr. Norman Woelfel (Director of Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State 
University.) 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges - - - 


Six weeks of Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
an orchestra selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — big league base- 
ball at Crosley Field — swimming, tennis, nature trails — special lecture series, 
travel films in color, music recitals, various social affairs — twenty minutes from 
the heart of the Cincinnati shopping district. 


Note: Dormitory space is available, but write early. Likewise pre-registration for courses is 
advisable. 


For complete catalogue, pre-registration card, or information on housing, address:— 


DEAN OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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During K. €& A. Calk with one of our 


Consultants About .... 





Model AAA 
Tri-Purpose Projector 


Our K.E.A. Exhibit Will 
Be Bigger Than Ever. 


Mi related textbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
fof teaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
Projected picture. 

filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
Rits of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 

he textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
its own unique functions. 

S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production. 

Through the combination of the printed page and projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to write for list of 


filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 
Write today. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


LEXINGTON 


LOUISVILLE NASHVILLE 
CINCINNATI KNOXVILLE 
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The Convention 


Once again the time comes around for 
our annual convention. For nearly three 
quarters of a century we have met each 
year for this event. It is a wholesome 
and profitable experience. 

A splendid program has been prepared 
and many features for entertainment 
have been provided. Distinguished men 
and women will bring inspiring messages 
from many fields of interest. Special in- 
terests will be served by the programs of 
the various sections whose speakers are 
widely known in their respective fields. 

An interesting feature will be the com- 
mercial displays which will be more elab- 
orate than ever before. For the women 
teachers an attractive style show will be 
held. For music lovers an all-state or- 
chestra will prove to be a novel and fas- 
cinating part of a high class program. 

The convention will begin on Wednes- 
day and continue through Friday eve- 
ning. Hotel accommodations will be 
taxed beyond capacity. It will therefore 
be necessary for all who plan to come to 
make arrangements for rooms before 
coming. It will be practically impossi- 
ble to secure quarters after arrival. Reg- 
istration will be at the Henry Clay Hotel. 
All members will register individually. 
No arrangements can be made for ad- 
vance or group registration. It is very 
important that all members bring mem- 
bership cards. Those who pay member- 
ship dues at the registration desk will 
bear in mind that such dues are for the 


year July Ist, 1947 to June 30th, 1948. 
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IF and AND 


If sorrow comes 

And bitter days, 

It takes strong faith 
To meet new dawns 
With vibrant hope. 
But each new day 
Must give new strength 
To flagging trust, 

Or hope will die 

At eventide. 

And sorrow still 

Will linger on. 

But lights breaks throagh 
The darkest gloom 
When hearts lift up 

To mountain-tops 
Where strength resides 
And where the view 
Is unobscured 

By shadows dark, 
Where grief and pain 
Are all dissolved 

In alchemy 

Of Christian grace. 
The sorrow fades 

And inner lights 


Come on again. 
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Wise Teachers Lay Firm Foundations by Teaching 
Essential Skills Early. They Know the Richest 
Harvest Follows Careful Planting. 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND 








ow 
PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC | 
Grades 3-8 
(« ) 

THIS SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS definitely Hem 
raises standards of achievement wherever it is used. Its testing program is re- 8:30. 
garded as authoritative in the field. The series achieves a fine balance between = 
practice in combinations and in problem solving. ESSENTIAL DRILL AND 8:35: 


PRACTICE, by Lennes and Traver, assures your pupils of number mastery. 
Suitable for use with any series. 

This program builds the arithmetic vocabulary 

ARITHMETIC READINESS of beginners and trains them in beginning addi- 

tion and subtraction combinations. Rich in vis- 

Parts 1 and 2 ual aids. \ 


-J 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS ““Gncsco¢ nunos 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS | | 








After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 


recently wrote us: 





** Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy LaMarr!—No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.?? 








i saw | 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY | : 
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K. E. A. General Program 
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Wednesday Evening, April 14 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Heman H. McGuire, President, presiding 
8:30-8:35—INvocaTION 
8:35-9:30—Address: Don’t Resign From the 


Human Race—Norman Cousins 


, 
eo 





HEMAN H. McGUIRE 


HEMAN H. McGUIRE, President of the 
Kentucky Education Association, will deliver 
his message on Thursday morning, April 15. 


April, Nineteen 


Forty-Eight 





NORMAN COUSINS 


NORMAN COUSINS, editor of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, America’s oldest 
literary magazine, is a student of public affairs 
and political science and has written and lec- 
tured widely on these subjects. He is the 
author of “The Good Inheritance: The Demo- 
cratic Chance,” and has edited several vol- 
umes. During the war Mr. Cousins edited the 
Magazine U.S.A. which was published and dis- 
tributed throughout the world by the U. S. 
Government. He has been Special Consultant 
to the Office of War Information since 1943. 
He was accredited to the Joint Task Force of 
the Atomic Bomb Test at Bikini in June, 1946. 
His observations of the atomic test were broad- 
cast by the American Broadcasting Company, 
for which he is a special consultant on world 
affairs. Mr. Cousins has appeared frequently 
on such radio forums as The Town Meeting 
of the Air, People’s Platform and American 
Forum of the Air, in addition to his own spe- 
cial assignments for the American Broadcast- 
ing Company. 








BOSWELL B. HODGKIN 


BOSWELL B. HODGKIN, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, will appear 
on the general program of the convention on 
Thursday morning, April 15. 


* 
«Y 


Thursday Morning, April 15 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Heman H. McGuire, President, presiding 
9:30-9:35—INVOCATION 
9:35-10:00—Music 
10:00-10:15—Announcements 
10:15-10:35—President’s Message—Mr. He- 


man H. McGuire 
10:35-11:00 — Address — Hon. Boswell B. 
Hodgkin, Kentucky State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 
11:00-11:45—Address: The Power of Educa- 
tion—Dr. Willard E. Givens, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 


D.C. 
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DR. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion since 1935, received his high school edu- 
cation at Lapel High School in Indiana; re- 
ceived his undergraduate degree from Indiana 
University from which he was awarded an 
honorary Doctor’s Degree in 1938. He was 
granted a Master’s Degree from Columbia 
University and a diploma by Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Mr. Givens completed all the 
required courses on his Doctor’s Degree when 
the United States entered the World War. 
His experience includes teaching in the Mare 
Island Naval Officers’ Training Station, Cali- 
fornia, director of educational work at the 
Army and Navy posts in Hawaii, principal- 
ship of the Garfield Junior High School in 
Oakland, California, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the Hawaiian Islands. From 
there he returned to Oakland as assistant su- 
perintendent where he served two years; he 
then served as superintendent of schools of 
San Diego, California, from where he returned 
to Oakland as superintendent of schools in 
which capacity he served until going to Wash- 
ington as Executive Secretary of the N. E. A. 





DR. WILLARD E. GIVENS 


JOURNAL 
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BENJAMIN FINE 





MR. HENRY SOPKIN is the conductor of 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra in Atlanta, 
Georgia. He was formerly director of or- 
chestra at the Lane Technical High School 
and Chicago Teachers College. During the 
All-Southern Music Educators Conference in 
Louisville several years ago he directed the 
string orchestra. He made himself more pop- 
ular with Kentucky musicians as a staff mem- 
ber of the Stephen Foster Music Camp. He 
is nationally recognized as an orchestrator 
and arranger, doing this work for several 
musical publishing firms. It is with pride we 
look forward to Mr. Sopkin’s directing of the 
All-State High School Orchestra as his success 
in working with young high school students is 
well established. 
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Thursday Evening, April 15 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Heman H. McGuire, President, presiding 
8:00-8:30—Music—All-State Orchestra—Con- 
ducted by Henry Sopkin, Conduc- 
tor of the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra. 
8:30-8:35—INVOCATION 
8:35-10:00—Address: The Crisis in Ameri- 


can Education — Dr. Benjamin 





BENJAMIN FINE, a native of New York, 
received his B.S. from Rhode Island State 
College, the M.S. from Columbia University 
School of Journalism, the M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Columbia University and the Ed.D. from 
Bryant College, Rhode Island. He is a new- 
comer of considerable interest to the Ameri- 
can lecture platform and is author of the forth- 
coming controversial book “Our Children Are 
Cheated, The Crisis in American Education.” 
Long a leading figure on the problems of edu- 
cation, Dr. Fine has received the Pulitzer 
Prize “for the most disinterested and meritori- 
ous public service rendered by an American 
newspaper during the year,” and a recent cita- 
tion from the New York Board of Regents, 
the first ever made by that august body. Dr. 
Fine will cover the important educational 
meeting at the Waldorf on September 30th at 
which Senator Vandenburg and ex-president 
Hoover will speak, and also plans to cover the 
UNESCO meeting on world education to be 
held in Mexico City. This is a problem on 
which the lecture platform has long needed an 
authoritative layman’s report. 








Fine, Education Editor, New 
York Times. HENRY SOPKIN 
April, Nineteen Forty-Eight 11 








BLANCHE DUFFY 
BLANCHE DUFFY, a native of Louisville, 


Kentucky and former elementary teacher in 
this city, graduated from Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Kentucky with a B.S. degree in 
Education, and received her Master’s degree 
from New York University, specializing in 
Field of Dance. While a student at New York 
University, Miss Duffy taught Ball-room and 
$ 
Friday Morning, April 16 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Heman H. McGuire, President, presiding 
9:30-9 :35—INVOCATION 
9:35-10:30—Modern Dance—what it is and 
its place in Education — Miss 
Blanche Duffy, Dance Instruc- 
tor, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
10:30-10:35—Announcements 
10:35-11:00—Address: Permanent Good 
Health—Dr. A. D. Owens, Su- 
perintendent N ew port, Ken- 
; tucky Schools 
11:00-12:00—Address: Dr. Kenneth McFar- 
land, Superintendent of Topeka, 
Kansas Schools — Guest Lecturer 
for Readers Digest 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 





Tap Dancing at International House, studied 
modern dance professionally at Hanya Holm 
Studio and ball-room dancing at Fred Le. 
Quorne Studio. She had classes under 
Charles Weidman and Martha Graham at 
New York University. Miss Duffy was Guest 
Lecturer in Modern Dance at the University 
of Iowa during the summer of 1947, and is 
now Dance Instructor at College of William 


/ and Mary, teaching all forms of dance. 





DR. A. D. OWENS is a native of Newport, 


_ Kentucky. He was educated in the Newport 


Public Schools and was graduated from Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, with 
the A.B. and M.A. degrees. He later received 
his doctorate from the University of Cincin- 
nati in the field of public school administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Owens’ teaching and administrative ex- 
perience covers a period of thirty years. He 
taught in the secondary schools of Newport 
and Dayton, Kentucky; and held superin- 
tendencies at Springfield, Kentucky, and New- 
port, Kentucky, in which city he has been 
located since 1926. 

He has been a student of human nutrition 
for the past fifteen years and has studied ex- 
tensively with several American and European 
nutritionists. 





DR. A. D. OWENS 
JOURNAL 
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DR. KENNETH McFARLAND, a native 
Kansan, received his Bachelors Degree from 
Pittsburgh State College in Kansas; his Mas- 
ters from Columbia University in New York 
City, and his Doctors at Stanford University, 
California. Dr. McFarland is nationally known 
both as a school executive and a public speak- 
er. He is especially well known in educational 
circles for his development of the unit plan 
of school administrative organization in its 
complete form, and as an authority on the or- 
ganization and administration of vocational 
education. The highly modern McFarland 
Trade School which he designed and built at 
Coffeyville, Kansas, is named in his honor. He 
is greatly in demand as a consultant and 
speaker in the fields of business and industry, 
and for his lectures on public relations, per- 
sonnel administration, and salesmanship. He 
is under contract for a series of speaking 
engagements under the sponsorship of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and is the official 
guest lecturer for Readers Digest, the only 
person serving in that capacity. 





ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 


April, Nineteen 
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Forty-Eight 





DR. KENNETH McFARLAND 





ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK has won’ 
high distinction as a foreign correspondent 
and member of the editorial staff of the New 
York Times. Since childhood Mrs. McCor- 
mick has spent much time in Europe, and 
there acquired the background for her journal- 
istic career. She was educated here an@® 
abroad, and took her B.A. degree at St. Mary 
of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio, and 
her LL.D. at the University of Dayton. Mrs. 
McCormick divides her time between this 
country and Europe. She has interviewed 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, Winston Churchill, 
King Leopold, the Popes Pius XI and XII, 
and practically every political figure of im- 
portance from Oslo to Ankara. In this coun- 
try she makes frequent trips to Washington 
to interview the President and other national 
leaders. Men correspondents credit Anne 
O’Hare McCormick with an uncanny intuition 
about coming events in the international scene. 
Her colleagues describe her as “able, ener- 
getic and unbiased.” 


, 
Oo 


Friday Evening, April 16 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Heman H. McGuire, President, presiding 

8:00-8 :30—Music 

8:30-8 :35—INVOCATION 

8:35-9:30—Address: Ourselves and Europe 
—Anne O’Hare McCormick (In 
cooperation with the K.E.A., and 
in accord with its educational pro- 
gram, the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee presents to this Convention 
one of America’s outstanding 
speakers) 
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Sectional Program 


Departmental and 
Sectional Programs 
Agricultural Education Section 


Charles Hughes, Chairman, Morehead, pre- 
siding 

Time—Friday, 12:15 p.m., (luncheon). 

Place—South Room, Brown Hotel. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

ApprEss: J. B. Perky, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 





Kentucky Association 
of Chemistry Teachers 


G. L. Corley, Chairman, Louisville, presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Rooms B, Kentucky Hotel. 

Address: The Chemical Industry and Poten- 
tional Chemical’ Industry in Eastern Ken- 
tucky — Dr. Thomas C. Hernden, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 

Address: The Chemical Industry and Poten- 
tial Chemical Industry in Western Kentucky 
— W. E. Blackburn, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky 





Kentucky Classical Association 


Miss Charlotte Ludlum, Chairman, Berea, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 12:15 p.m. (luncheon). 

Place—Oak Room, Seelbach. 

Meeting with Foreign Language Section. 





Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Chairman, Lexington, 
presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Place—Auditorium, First Christian Church, 
Fourth and Breckenridge Streets, (Fourth 
Street Entrance). 

Program to be announced. 
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Joint Meeting of Commission on 
Universities and Colleges and 
Kentucky Philosoph of 

Education Association 


Dr. Earl A. Moore, Chairman, Bowling Green, 
presiding 

Time: 3:00 p.m., Thursday. 

Place: South Room, Brown Hotel. 


Address: The President’s Civil Rights Bill — 
Rabbi Joseph Rauch, Louisville. 





Distributive Occupations 
Education Section 


Emanuel Saylor, Chairman, Harlan, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 3:00 p.m. 

Place—Chapel, Warren Memorial Presby- 
terian Church 

Address: Mr. Stuart Answers the Questions— 
Mr. Prentiss Terry, District Manager U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Louisville 

Appress: “A Decade of Progress in Distribu- 
tive Occupations in Kentucky and the Out- 
look for the Future”’—Mr. W. Maurice 
Baker, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 





MR. PRENTISS M. TERRY is a native of 
Nashville, Tennessee and was educated at 
Vanderbilt University and the University of 
Louisville, graduating from the latter in 1917 
with an A. B. degree. Before his appointment 
as District Manager of the Department of 
Commerce among the positions which he 
held were Assistant Trade Commissioner and 
Assistant Commercial Attache in Europe, 
Manager Louisville District Office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Treasurer University of Louisville, State Di- 
rector of the War Production Board and Per- 
sonnel Director of the Louisville Civil Service 


Board. 





MR. W. MAURICE BAKER, Teacher In- 
structor of Distributive Occupations, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, has been identified with vo- 
cational education in Kentucky for the past 
decade. He is personally responsible for 
much of the progress in distributive occupa- 
tions. He has been a guide and inspiration 
for practically every teacher in distributive 
work in the state. 
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Department of 
Elementary Education 


Mrs. Naomi "Vilhoit, Chairman, Fort Thomas, 
presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Auditorium, Nazareth College, 851 
South Fourth Street. 


_ApprEss: “Teaching Can Be Fun” — Miss 


Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Music: Elementary Children of Jefferson 
County, Miss Helen McBride, Supervisor 





Kentucky Council of 
English Teachers 


Dr. Earl A. Moore, Chairman, Bowling Green, 
presiding 
Time—Friday, 12:30 p.m. (luncheon). 
Place—Junior Ballroom, Seelbach Hotel. 
Address: Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching 
of English—Dr. Thomas Clark Pollock, 
President National Council of Teachers of 
English, New York University 
Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. (afternoon session) 
Place—Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
Address: The Teaching of Literature Today— 
Dr. Thomas Clark Pollock, President Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, New 
York University 





Fine Arts Section 


Miss Martha Christiansen, Secretary, Louis- 
ville, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 12:30 p.m. (luncheon). 

Place—Junior Ballroom, Seelbach Hotel. 

Appress: “The Shape of Form”—Mr. Harold 
S. Nash, Head of Ceramic Department, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Exhibition of the Children’s Free Art Classes 
sponsored by the Art Center, Louisville, 
Kentucky, at Stewart Dry Goods Company 
Gallery, Fifth Floor. 


April, Nineteen 


Forty-Eight 


Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers 


Dr. Doxie Dexter, Chairman, Greenville, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Oak Room, Seelbach. 

Appress: “Foreign Language at the Cross- 
roads”—Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Head of 
Department of Ancient Languages, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Appress: “Recent Important Acquisitions of 
the U. of K. Library”—Dr. Hobart Ryland, 
Head of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 





Guidance Section 


Dr. H. L. Davis, Chairman, Lexington, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

AppreEss: “Implications for Guidance from 
Business and Industry”—Dr. Carl Horn, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Michigan. 





Home Economics Section 


Mrs. Helen Gardiner McElroy, Chairman, In- 
dependence, presiding 

Time: Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place: Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 

Welcome: Mrs. Helen Gardiner McElroy 

Address and Style Revue: Fashions and Fab- 
rics for Spring, 1948 — Miss Nell Sargent. 
Fabric Stylist and Sewing Consultant, John 
Shillito Company, Cincinnati 

Business Meeting 





Kentucky Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


Miss Bernice Wright, Chairman, Bowling 
Green, presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Parlor B, Henry Clay Hotel. 

Address—Dr. William Betz, Rochester, New 
York. 
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Kentucky Association of 


Physics Teachers 

Dr. W. S. Webb, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, presiding 

Time: Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place: Lecture Room, Physics Building, Uni- 
versity of Louisville 

Business and Announcements 

Contributed Papers: 
A Time Standard for the Physics Labora- 
tory — H. T. Smith, University of Louis- 
ville and Girdler Corporation 
Maxwell’s Mesh Method — P. C. Overstreet, 
Morehead State Teachers College 
Some Remarks on the Galvanometer — M. 
S. Cohen, University of Kentucky 
Some Experiences in Government and In- 
dustrial Research — J. G. Black, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College 
Simplifying Filter Circuits — H. J. Daily, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington 
A Seismograph, Electromagnetic Type — S. 
J. Allen, University of Kentucky 
The Smallest Van der Graff Generator — R. 
A. Loring, University of Louisville 
A Wilson Cloud Chamber — R. W. Will- 
mott, University of Kentucky 





Department of 

Secondary Education 

Forrest T. Mullikin, Chairman, Franklin, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 1:30 p.m. 

Place—Conference Room, First Christian 
Church, Fourth and Breckenridge Streets 
(Breckenridge Entrance) 

Appress: “The Need for a State Wide Cur- 
riculum Revision Program” —Dr. Bert 
Smith, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green. 





Department of 


Secondary School Principals 

Kenneth G. Gillaspie, Chairman, Georgetown, 
presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Auditorium, Warren Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church 

Address: The High School Activities Program 
of Texas — It’s Limitations and Possibili- 
tues — Roy Bedichek, Director High School 


Activities Program, State of Texas 
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Teachers of Speech 


Miss Ruth Adkinson, Chairman, Carrollton, 
presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church 
(Basement Assembly Room) 

AppreEss: “What Have We to do With Speech 
and Oral Reading”—Dr. Charles A. Mc- 
Glon, Southern Baptist Theological Semi-* 
nary, Louisville. 

Demonstration of Choral Speaking: “Religion 
in Literature”—Verse Speaking Choir of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville. 

Business Meeting. 





Department of Superintendents 


Tullus Chambers, Chairman, Benton, presiding 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place — Auditorium, Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Fourth Street and 
Broadway 

ApprEss: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 
(Guest Lecturer for Readers Digest) 

Appress: Business — Industry — and Educa- 
tion and Labor Working Together — Dr. 
Carl Horn, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 





Kentucky Association of 

Supervisors of Student Teaching 

Dr. S. W. Grise, Chairman, Barbourville, pre- 
siding 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Chapel, Warren Memorial Presby- 
terian Church 

AppreEss: “Laboratory Experiences of the 
Student Teacher”—Dr. Margaret Lindsey, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Report: “The Syracuse Workshop on Evalua- 
tion of Teacher Education”—Dr. Lyman 
Ginger, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Business: Reports of Secretary-Treasurer and 
special committees. 

Election of Officers. 
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Trades and Industries 


Bernard Fagan, Chairman, Lexington, presid- 


ing 
Time—Thursday, 3:00 p.m. 
Place—Louis 16th Room, Brown Hotel. 
Appress: R. L. Welch, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Education, Wisconsin. 





Kentucky Vocational Association 


S. S. Wilson, Chairman, Frankfort, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 12:15 p.m. (luncheon). 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 

Appress: L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Music—Kentucky Troubadours. 





Conference of 
Attendance Officers 


C. C. Crowe, Chairman, Madisonville, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 12:00 M. (luncheon) 

Place—South Room, Brown Hotel. 

Address: C. T. Ward, Director of Census and 
Attendance, Frankfort, Ky. 

Business Session 

Adjournment 





Kentucky Business 
Education Association 


Charles Marshall Beard, Chairman, Louisville, 
presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Banquet Room, Y.M.C.A., Third and 
Broadway. 

Appress: H. P. Guy, Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Panel—Z. S. Dickerson, University of Ken- 
tucky—‘‘Needs of Business Education. R. 
L. Montgomery, Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, “The Value of Typewriting Tests.” 
Sister Grace Marie, R.S.M., Our Lady of 
Mercy Academy, Louisville. 

ApprEss: To be announced. 

Election of Officers. 

Other Business. 

Social. 
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Kentucky Folklore Society 


Gordon Wilson, Chairman, Bowling Green, 
presiding 

Time—Friday, 10:00 a.m. 

Place—Parlor B, Henry Clay Hotel. 

ApprEss: Kentucky Folklore: “Jts Past and 
Future”—Dr. Herbert Halpert, Head of De- 
partment of Languages and Literature, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray. 

Appress: Will S. Hays, Kentucky Song-Writer 
—Mr. George G. Grise, Bowling Green. 

Appress: “Folk Songs in Kentucky and Else- 
where”—Mr. Bradley Kincaid, WSM, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 





Kentucky Council of 
Geography Teachers 


A. R. Cooper, Chairman, Vine Grove, pre- 
siding 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Parlor on Mezzanine, Henry Watterson 
Hotel. 

Roundtable Discussion—“T eaching Geography 
in the Kentucky Schools”—All members of 
Association participating. 

Business Session. 





Kentucky Health and 
Physical Education Association 


Hambleton Tapp, Chairman, Lexington, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 12:30 p.m. (luncheon) 

Place—Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

Address: Community organization in the 
school health education program — Clair E. 
Turner, E. M., D. SC., Dr. P.H., assistant 
to the president, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 

Address: Organizing a physical education pro- 
gram for the Kentucky high schools — Dr. 
Don Cash Seaton, head of Department of 
Physical Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 
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Industrial Arts 


William Fitzgerald, Chairman, Covington, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Rooms B, Kentucky Hotel. 


Address—Dr. Louis V. Newkirk, Director of 
Industrial Arts, Chicago Public Schools 





Library Group Conference 


Miss Margaret Roser, Chairman, Lexington, 
presiding 

Time—Friday, 12:15 p.m. (luncheon) 

Place—Ballroom, Fourth Floor, Henry Clay 
Hotel. 

Panel Discussion—‘‘The Library: A Coopera- 
tive Venture.” 





Kentucky Ornithological Society 


Miss Mable Slack, Chairman, Louisville, pre- 
siding 

Time: Friday, 12:00 M, (luncheon) 

Place: Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 


Program: Camera Trails Along Nature Trails 
— natural color film — Mr. Dick Bird, 
A.R.P.S., A.P.S.A., F.Z.A. — Regina, Sas- 
katchewan — Associate of Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain; Associate 
of Photographis Society of America — Fel- 
low of the Zoological Society of London, 
England 





School Board 


Members Association 


Dr. T. P. Sloan, Chairman, Lebanon Junction, 
presiding 

Morning Session 

Time—Thursday, 10:00 a.m. 

Place—Parlor B, Henry Clay Hotel. 

Afternoon Session 

Time—Thursday, 1:45 p.m. 

Place—Parlor B, Henry Clay Hotel 

Program to be announced. 
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Kentucky Council of 
Special Education 


J. A. Cawood, Chairman, Harlan, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. 
and 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Place—Louis 16th Room, Brown Hotel. 


10:00-10:15—GrEETINGS—Superintendent of 
Public Instruction B. B. Hodg- 
kin. 

10:15-11:15—Appress—John H. Lasher, Re- 
gional Representative Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

11:15-12:00—Remarks from Representatives 
of Affiliated Groups: 

Kentucky Society Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

Kentucky School for Deaf. 
Kentucky School for Blind. 

U. S. Employment Service. 

T. B. Association. 

Public School System. 

Colleges. 

Veterans Administration. 

1:00- 1:15—Opening Remarks—Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

1:15- 2:00—“Training Facilities in Voca- 
tional Education”—Mr. Watson 
Armstrong, Chief, Vocational 
Education. 

2:00- 3:00—Round Table discussion led by 
Representative, Vocational Re- 
habilitation from Federal or 
Regional Office. 


3:00 Adjourn. 





Supervisors and 
Curriculum Directors 


Miss Lucy Byrd Smith, Chairman, Chaplin, 
presiding 

Time—Thursday, 6:00 p.m. (Dinner meet- 
ing). 

Place—Junior Ballroom, Seelbach Hotel. 

Appress: “Can Children be World Citizens? 
—NMiss Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Business Meeting 

Time—Thursday, 5:00 p.m. 

Place—Room Across from Junior Ballroom, 


Seelbach Hotel 
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Rank of the States in Average 

The table given below shows the aver- 
age length of the school term for the year 
1944-45 in each of the states. This is the 
latest year for which data are available 
for all the states. 

It will be observed that the children 
of Kentucky had an average school term 
of only 162.5 days in that year and that 
the state ranked 46th among the 48 states. 
The average for the nation was 175.8 
days and Illinois which ranked first of- 
fered its children 187.2 days of school- 
ing during that year. Since 1944-45 the 
school term has been lengthened in Ken- 
tucky but this is also true for other states 
and it is extremely doubtful that the rela- 
tive rank of the states at the present time 
would vary greatly from that shown in 
this table. 





AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 
BY STATES, 1944-45 


BIN. xin: ceciscctatisiseanieinineateedacn 187.2 Days 
ee ee ere 185.7 
VINES ose test ne 183.7 
4. Pennsylvania ...................-....-- 183.0 
eID sche cestcrcarscceirininiionsiti 182.2 
6. Connecticut ......................--.-..-. 180.7 
(ed ea 180.7 
Re 180.0 
TE eT) Co <1 | a cre 180.0 
10, Hisedo lslend ........................... 180.0 
I icici ik Sones asedinscneds 180.0 
[DAR Ss Cs ae 179.9 
13. North Carolina ........................ 178.4 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
43. 


% PUBLIC RELATIONS 


John W. Brooker, Director 


I ci asccactaieiveniccdebiadigtaiiiolicn 178.1 
Utah® 2... Cee EE Nee RENATO STS. 177.9 
WHACGRSEN 525500 cn evevestsccnsncc 177.9 
Massachusetts .......................-.- 177.8 
i (0170) ee rn ee 177.6 
GIGTARO Moo S ono eS LES 
FINED alr SS Sopa ed 177.4 
Nebraska .................200..--20-200--- 176.6 
RID: hevicensinciinbetashivenaacasesmnini 176.6 
| oe ee 176.0 
Noe ce ss snciioncncnatnscancanddecssnd 15.0 
Montana. ......<..2...----.<0<22.ss2--0c2 L754 
I 5 eedciebaicessieincidiadl 175.0 
New Hampshire .....................- 174.1 
NE Sia ciattkisaseresiusesactesiaibuitin 174.0 
li aisstnnicn hintaan ES 
South Dakota .......................... 173.6 
MO ean en nscenensscccivnin 173.6 
lot re 172.8 
ET ee 172.5 
Scarce siesiidicthasssndsaisbeiien 172.0 
South Carolina ........................ LZE5 
Wee Viegmie......................... 170.8 
I i ehiccntcateapninsivletesosiitagale 170.6 
PUI. scxrccichentsrenirpianseninncstceal 170.0 
Oklahoma ...............2200--.-.-------- 169.6 
PTAA. oon ocnn se niscceediceeenniacnonts 169.2 
Louisiana ......................- —s 169.0 
North Dakota ...................-...... 168.5 
TAZONAW osc c oc -2s2ai----o-ae0-0ee soseheoes 168.2 
Tennessee _..........22--2220220e-200--- 167.1 
Arkansas ................222-------------++ 163.0 
Kentucky ................. iiccaencapiiagel 162.5 
I aio aca cass cnseceomnacenneses 161.1 
I iheiicarisnisasunletictecien 148.0 
Continental U. 5....................... 175.8 Days 


SOURCE: U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


Visual Education Association 


Gordon C. Godbey, Chairman, Lexington, pre- 
siding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Place—Mulberry Room, Henry Clay Hotel. 

Program to be announced. 





Kentucky Music 
Educators Association 


Mr. Weldon Hart, Bowling Green, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 12:15 p.m. (luncheon) 
Place—Ballroom, Henry Clay Hotel 


Address: Mr. Henry Sopkin, Conductor, At- 
lanta Symphony Orchestra, Atlanta, Ga. 





Headquarters: 
University oF Kentucky, Parlors A, B 
and C, Brown Hotel. 


BerEA CoL.ece, Henry Clay Lobby, second 
floor. 

Murray STATE COLLEGE, 
Lobby, second floor. 

Greorcetown Cottece, Y. M. C. A. Lobby, 
Third and Broadway. 


StaTE DEPARTMENT OF Epucation, Henry 
Clay Lobby, second floor. 


Henry Clay 





Delegate Assembly Meetings 
Thursday, 4:00 p.m., Roof Garden, Brown 
Hotel. 


Friday, 4:00 p.m., Roof Garden, Brown 
Hotel. 





Future Teachers of America 
Time—Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Place—Mulberry Room, Henry Clay Hotel 
Program to be announced. 
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Special Announcements 


Kentucky High School 
Athletic Association 


Ted Sanford, Henderson, presiding 
General Meeting: 

Time—Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Place—Ballroom, Henry Clay Hotel 
Dinner Meeting: 

Time—Friday, 6:00 p.m. 
Place—Oak Room, Seelbach Hotel. 





Kentucky High School 
Coaches Association 


Mr. Earl Jones, Chairman, Maysville, presid- 


ing 
Time—1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m., Friday 
Place—Florentine Room, Henry Clay Hotel 





Delta Kappa Gamma 

Style Show 

Time—Thursday, 3:30 p.m. 

Place—Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 

Sponsored by Alpha and Theta Chapters of 
Kentucky Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Costumes furnished by Stewart Dry Goods 
Company. 


Free admission by tickets only—Tickets avail- 


able at KEA Registration Desk. 





Breakfasts 

Phi Delta Kappa—Friday, April 16, 8:00 
a.m., Dining Room B, Y.M.C.A. 

Kappa Delta Pi—Friday, April 16, 8:00 
a.m., Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

Centre College—Friday, April 16, 8:00 
a.m. Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

Western State Teachers College—Friday, 


April 16, 8:00 a.m., Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel. 


Eastern State Teachers College—Friday, 
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April 16, 8:00 a.m., Roof Garden, Brown 
Hotel. 


Murray State College—Friday, April 16, 
8:00 a.m., Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Transylvania College—Friday, April 16, 
8:30 a.m., Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Association of Childhood Educ ation— 
Thursday, April 15, 8:30 a.m., Terrace Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 





Luncheons 


Fine Arts—Thursday, April 15, 12:30 p.m., 
Junior Ballroom, Seelbach Hotel. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English— 
Friday, April 16, 12:30 p.m., Junior Ballroom, 
Seelbach Hotel. 


Kentucky Classical Association—Thursday, 
April 15, 12:15 p.m., Oak Room, Seelbach 
Hotel. 


Library Group Conference—Friday, April 
16, 12:15 p.m., Ballroom, fourth floor, Henry 
Clay Hotel. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society—Friday, 
April 16, 12:00 M, Mirror Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education 
Association—Thursday, April 15, 12:30 p.m., 
Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Agricultural Section— Friday, April 16, 
12:15 p.m., South Room, Brown Hotel. 


Attendance Officers—Thursday, April 15, 
12:00 m., Louis 16th Room, Brown Hotel. 


Vocational Education—Thursday, April 15, 
12:15 p.m., Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Peabody College—Thursday, April 15, 
12:00 Noon, Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


Kentucky Music Educators Association — 
Thursday, 12:15 p.m., Ballroom, Henry Clay 
Hotel. 


Kentucky Civic Lecture Series — Friday, 
April 16, 12:15 p.m., Room D, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


French Teachers — Friday, April 16, 12:00 
noon, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 
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Dinners 


Kentucky High School Athletic Association 
—Friday, April 16, 6:00 p.m., Oak Room, 
Seelbach Hotel. 

Supervision and Curriculum Directors— 
Thursday, April 15, 6:00 p.m., Junior Ball- 
room, Seelbach Hotel. 

Reception-dance, University of Kentucky, 
Thursday, April 15, 10:00 p.m., Crystal Ball- 
room, Brown Hotel. 

Georgetown College—Thursday, April 15, 
6:00 p.m., Room B, Y. M. C. A., Third and 
Broadway. 

Berea Alumni Association, Louisville Branch 
— Friday, April 16, 6:00 p.m., Ship Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 





Announcement 


KBODA Meeting 


The Kentucky Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association will have their busi- 
ness meeting, April 15, at 1:30 p.m., at 
the Male High School. All instrumental 


directors are invited to attend. 





English Luncheon 


Friday, April 16, 1948, Junior Ball- 
room, Seelbach Hotel, 12:00 M—$1.75. 
All teachers of English are invited to at- 
tend this luncheon . The first 120 who 
make reservations will be seated. Send 
your request for reservation immediately 
to David K. Bishop, 222 South Peterson 
Avenue, Louisville 6, Ky. 


Forty-Eight aA 








Re-Examining Guidance Programs 
For Student Teachers 


AS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES have 
expanded during recent years, stu- 
dents have tended to lose their identity. 
This loss of identity has been the result 
of several factors. Many staff members 
have been carrying teaching loads which 
are much heavier than usual and they 
have had little or no time for identifying 
problems of students and helping in the 
solution of these problems. Students 
quite often have had as many as four or 
five different classes and instructors dur- 
ing a single semester or quarter, and few 
opportunities have presented themselves 
for students and teachers to become well 
acquainted. Those schools which have 
systems of counseling and guidance have 
been able to do little for any except stu- 
dents who are in serious difficulties. Even 
in student teaching programs in which 
guidance is one of the most important 
factors, many students have suffered be- 
cause of a lack of intelligent planning of 
their programs and because of a lack of 
emphasis upon the solution of problems 
which confront student teachers in their 
directed teaching experiences. Realizing 
the seriousness of the situation, practical- 
ly all teacher-training institutions have 
re-worked their student teaching pro- 
grams and have attempted to strengthen 
the guidance phase of the total program. 

Programs of directed teaching vary 
greatly from institution to institution. 
There are variations in the place where 
student teaching is done. Some colleges 
and universities employ laboratory 
schools on campus, while others use off- 
campus schools. There are also vari- 
ations in the time when student teaching 
is done. Some institutions have placed 
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student teaching activities in the schedule 
of the senior year, while others have 
worked out programs in which student 
teaching is an activity of both the 
junior and the senior years. Still others 
have developed individual programs to 
meet their particular needs. There are 
variations too in the amount of actual 
teaching experience which students re- 
ceive. However, regardless of the type 
of program under way in the various in- 
stitutions, one of the most important 
factors in the preparation of teachers is 
the identification of problems which con- 
front the student teachers and the co- 
operative solution by instructors and stu- 
dents of such problems. 

At the University of Kentucky it be- 
came apparent to the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Education that a re-thinking and 
reorganization of the program of student 
teaching was necessary. A need existed 
for greater understanding of the individ- 
ual student teacher and his problems and 
for more adequate opportunity for work- 
ing with these students in such matters. 
Therefore, certain fundamental changes 
were made in the organization of courses 
for student teachers. Schedules were ar- 
ranged so that during the time that stu- 
dents were doing their directed teaching, 
they would be working entirely within 
the area of professional training in edu- 
cation. Under the new organization stu- 
dent teaching occupies approximately 
three-fourths of the course time during 
the semester or quarter, with the remain- 
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ing time being spent in courses closely 
related to the problems of directed teach- 
ing. In this way the student teachers 
work closely with only two or three per- 
sons during the student teaching period; 
therefore, the supervising teacher and the 
other persons connected with the student 
teaching program are with the students 
long enough that they can know the stu- 
dent teachers well, understand them, and 
help them in solving their problems, both 
professional and personal. Such a sys- 
tem also allows greater flexibility in 
planning field trips, observations off 
campus, and other activities which take 
longer than one or two class periods. 
This schedule has proven quite advan- 
tageous in setting the stage for a more 
adequate guidance program for student 
teachers. 

At the beginning of the student teach- 
ing experience, several personal confer- 
ences are held with students. A series 
of tests are given to help determine the 
general ability of the student, and a 
personality test is administered to help 
in the adjustment of the student to teach- 
ing situations. Through these interviews 
and tests, certain problems which might 
be deterrents to successful teaching be- 
come evident early in the period of in- 
ternship and the remainder of the year 
can be spent in strengthening any weak- 
nesses and in capitalizing on strengths 
which are evident as a result of these di- 
agnostic steps. 

An additional aid in the counseling 
and guidance of these students is the use 
of a cumulative record system which is 
started at the freshman or sophomore 
level when the students enroll for their 
first course in education. These indi- 
vidual folders contain a biography of the 
student; various anecdotal records writ- 
ten by instructors who have had the stu- 
dents in class and know them well; re- 








SHOWING BIAS 


Most school art teachers are frank 
to admit their bias in favor of 
Artista Tempera, because the 
smooth flow, brilliant color and 
rich mat-velvet finish of this Gold 
Medal Product are so highly stimu- 
lating to creative expression. And it 


never flakes even when used as a 
second coat. Available in 26 colors, 
including gold and silver, in screw- 
cap jars of all sizes up to a gallon, 
also in student sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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sults of tests and interviews; and other 
pieces of information which will help in 
the guidance of the student and in an ap- 
praisal of the work which he is doing. 
Through such means as interviews, con- 
ferences, tests, and cumulative records, 
supervising teachers and those persons 
connected with the student teaching pro- 
gram are enabled to evaluate more accu- 
rately the progress made by the student 
teacher during the directed teaching pe- 
riod. 


Although each supervising teacher 
holds daily conferences with the individ- 
ual student teachers and group confer- 
ences several times weekly with all of the 
student teachers under his direction, it 
has also been found desirable to hold 
seminars in which student teachers from 
all fields participate. These seminars are 
held almost daily and problems which 
are encountered in student teaching serve 





as the topics for discussion. These group 
discussions are under the direction of a 
staff member who is a part of the stu- 
dent teaching program; however, all fac- 
ulty members of the College of Educa- 
tion are “on call” to help in the discus. 
sion and solution of problems which 
might fall within their particular field 
of interest or specialization. 


Through such means as those just de- 
scribed, colleges and universities all over 
the nation are preparing students more 
adequately to undertake the many posi- 
tions which are waiting in the field of 
teaching. By learning more about the 
student and by working hand in hand 
with him as he develops into a qualified 
teacher, teacher-training institutions are 
serving the children of our country today 
and are pointing the way toward an edu- 
cational system of higher quality in the 
future. 

















Making Sure of Arithmetic 


A Complete Arithmetic Program 
for grades 1-8 
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Dr. Robert Lee Morton’s philosophy of arithmetic teaching built into a new arithmetic 
program for children. Consistent emphasis on meaning. Practice scientifically 
planned and distributed. Learning problems anticipated — and met. 


By Morton, Gray, SPRINGSTUN, AND SCHAAF 





Accompanied by Teachers’ Guides and pupils’ workbooks. 


About the Guides—Teachers’ Guides for each grade provide day by day suggestions 
for using the texts; diagnostic material; corrective practice; and provision for indi- 
vidual differences. 


About the Workbooks—These workbooks are more than drill pads — they are teaching 
instruments as carefully constructed as the arithmetic texts themselves. Using these 
workbooks, pupils have a chance to participate in each learning step and grow in 
genuine understanding of basic concepts. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


_—— 
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Making Music Series 


I’ IS GRADUALLY BECOMING an accepted 
fact on the part of music educators 
everywhere that concerts for children 
and young people belong to music edu- 
cation as part of the basic activity of 
musicianly listening. Concert-going and 
good listening habits formed during 
school years pay high dividends worth 
while in use of leisure time. 


The Louisville Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Robert Whit- 
ney, has provided such an opportunity to 
the youth of Louisville, Jefferson County, 
and all surrounding localities for the 
past eight years. The attendance at these 
concerts is now between seven and eight 
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MARGARET L. KAMMERER 
Jefferson County Schools 


thousand; each year there are four con- 
certs for the Elementary School children, 
called the “Making Music” series, and 
four for the High School students, called 
the “High School Matinee” series. 


What a wonderful privilege this is for 
our youth to see and hear in person a fine 
symphony orchestra at regular intervals 
throughout the year. They are fortunate 
also in that they come in such close con- 
tact with the fine personality of Mr. Whit- 
ney who definitely shows he loves and un- 
derstands children and therefore knows 
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how to talk with them and how to help 
them appreciate music. 

In many school systems in America, 

the Board of Education assumes the fi- 
nancial obligation of such a series of 
youth concerts; in some cities, the Board 
of Education has a contract with the local 
symphony orchestra and also employs a 
music education consultant whose job is 
to arrange programs for such concerts 
with the orchestra conductor. 
I believe the school administrators of 
our various local systems appreciate the 
fact that the Louisville Philharmonic So- 
ciety is assuming a great part of our 
children’s education and cultural train- 
ing. 

The public is becoming better ac- 
quainted with this activity each year. 
Parent-Teacher members assist in trans- 
portation and in some cases, serve as 
chaperones with groups. 

Our teachers deserve recognition for 


their fine cooperation in working up at- 
tendance to the concerts and in prepar. 
ing the students and familiarizing them 
with material and information which 
lends interest to the concerts. They have 
worked hard in training the children in 
“Concert Manners” (how to act at a con- 
cert). Is not that training alone well 
worth the time and effort for this great 
activity ? 

Have we not something to look for. 
ward to when this great number of young 
listeners become the nuclous of our 
adult audience of tomorrow? 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


Dogwood in Spring time. 
Copyrighted by Caufield & Shook. 

















Tested and proved by CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE in every state from coast to coast 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


LIVING SERIES 


a complete elementary science program from Pre-primer through Grade 6 
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HERE IS SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY guaranteed by a se- 
ries of reliable checks on all material, both word and picture. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS A COMPLETE PROGRAM selected, organized, 
and graded with a keen understanding of practical educa- 
tional needs. All phases of science are covered, with 
proper difficulty levels for each grade. (Proved in classrooms) 


HERE [S BEAUTY OF FORMAT which stimulates pupil 


interest. Each page has been carefully arranged to fully il- 
lustrate yet maintain maximum concentration on the text. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS APPLIED VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
keyed with, and overlapping, the vocabularies of leading 
basal readers. The series provides practical use and 
valuable repetition of general reading courses. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
WERE I$ SOUND PREPARATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


249.259 WEST ERIE BLVD. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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The Teacher Chooses Clothes Well 
And Wears Them With Distinction 


WES, it is true that the teacher travels, 
the teacher never ceases to be a stu- 
dent, and the teacher can and does suc- 
ceed in business. There are countless 
other fine things to be said of the teacher, 
and some of them are to be discussed 
from month to month, in this column. 

You will agree, we are sure, that one 
who is a happy and interesting traveler, 
who is a real student who chooses to work 
in outstanding universities at home and 
abroad, and who is able to succeed in the 
business world must of necessity be a 
person who is always well-dressed. This 
committee wishes to call attention to the 
fact that Kentucky’s teachers choose 
clothes well and wear them with distinc- 
tion. We wish to give specific examples 
from among our women teachers to prove 
that they wear modish and artistic clothes 
which serve to accentuate the charm and 
personality which is theirs. 

We present a Jefferson County high 
school teacher who is tall, slender, grace- 
ful, fair-haired, and blue-eyed and who 
looked wonderful in last April’s K.E.A. 
Fashion Show when she first appeared in 
a beige suit with a stunning striped 
jacket. Dressed for a morning on the 
beach, she was charming in a striped cot- 
ton play suit while the colorful beach bag 
she carried evidenced her ability to 
choose attractive accessories. And when 
this same young lady dressed for dinner, 
she again chose wisely, wearing a print 
dinner dress and carrying a short char- 
treuse coat. 

In the same fashion show, we saw one 
of Louisville’s attractive visiting teachers 
looking “like a million” in a plaid flare- 
back long coat with dark brown acces- 
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sories. As she greeted her friends, they 
sensed all the drama and glamour of her 
prospective trip to “Bermuda by boat”. 
The same teacher, ready to. start to Can- 
ada by train, wore a beige crepe classic 
dress and carried a stunning red overnite 
bag. For her trip to California by train, 
she was alluring in an amber gabardine 
suit the shade of which was perfect for 
bringing out the gold in her brown hair 
and eyes. 

It would be impossible to forget the 
upper elementary Louisville teacher who 
wore a navy and white checked wool 
suit as she prepared to board a plane for 
a vacation in Mexico and who chose a 
black faille suit with black and white ac- 
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cessories for her journey to the eastern 
seacoast by bus. Those who know her 
realize that she is always just as radiant 
and just as stylishly dressed as she was 
as a participant in the fashion show. 
Tall, dark, graceful, and interestingly 
beautiful, an outstanding primary teach- 
er in Louisville was breath-taking in a 
black lace trimmed dinner dress and 
equally attractive in a butterscotch and 








black linen two-piece dress and black 
gabardine shorty. Ready to play tennis 
with another tall and attractive brunette 
wearing a slack suit, she wore a tabak of 
California sundress with bolero. 

Even when it rains, teachers are sure 
to look just right. What could furnish a 
brighter spot on a drab rainy day than 
one of our kindergarten teachers wearing 
a yellow raincoat and with sparkling 
dark eyes smiling up at you from under- 
neath the yellow hood? And if you 
loved her in the raincoat, you’d get even 
a greater thrill when, just before leaving 
on a plane for Mexico, she greeted you 
in a dark green spun dress with chalk 
trim. 
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A lovely lady who was teaching in one 
of Louisville’s private schools was gra- 
cious and charming in every garment 
that she modeled. But if one attempted 
to choose between the cotton print play 
suit, the black and white cotton two-piece 
dress, and the purple and white dinner 
dress with the kelly green evening bag, 
the last of the three would be pointed 
out as best suited to her distinctive per- 
sonality. 





Every woman present at the fashion 
show longed for some magic charm 
which could transform her into just the 
type to wear the grey suit with pink 
stripes so well suited to one of Louis- 
ville’s high school teachers. This same 
poised and gracious lady was charming 
in a navy and turf tan rayon crepe and 
distinctive in a rainbow print pure silk 
hostess gown. 

There were still other models. There 
was the vivacious one who said that she 
had been saving for six years for just one 
trip to New York and who chose lovely 
things to wear during this wonderful va- 
cation. There was the elementary prin- 
cipal who was ready to start by train for 
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a vacation in Canada and who wore a 
long covert classic coat and carried a 
modish hat box. Among those who were 
to accompany her was one teacher who 
looked stunning in a navy cape coat, an- 
other in a black and yellow print with 
black faille jacket, and another in navy 
sheer wool with print hood attached. 

All ef these models and several others 
equally attractive were seen at the K.E.A. 
Fashion Show which Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma sponsored on April 17, 1947. They 
had chosen their costumes at Stewart’s in 
Louisville and the clothes they wore were 
suitable for vacationing in Bermuda, 
Canada, Mexico, the Eastern Sea Coast, 
and in California. 


In the Crystal Ball Room at the Brown 
Hotel, those who modeled in last year’s 
fashion show, with a number of addi- 
tional models, may be seen again at 
3:30 P.M. on April 15, 1948 when Alpha 
and Theta Chapters of Kentucky, Delta 
Kappa Gamma will again sponsor a fash- 
ion show. There will be a unique and 
cleverly developed theme and you will 
have an opportunity to see how much of 
the new look of the past autumn and win- 
ter is to become a part of the newer look 
of spring and summer. 

Admission will be free, but by ticket. 
Be sure to ask for your Fashion Show 
tickets when you register at the K.E.A. 
headquarters. Don’t miss this big event 
which is being provided for you by Mr. 
W. P. King, Executive Secretary of the 
K.E.A., by Delta Kappa Gamma, and by 


Stewart’s! 








CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Cuba - Mexico - Canada 
Washington - NewYork - Niagara 
Organizers Wanted — Ask For Folder 
Jas. A. Dasher, Valdosta, Ga. 
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\ 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
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Kentucky Representative: 
J. R. BINFORD 
Versailles, Kentucky 











A Squeeze Play Is On 
Between 
Teachers’ Fixed Salaries 

and. 
Postwar Prices 


You can keep the scales balanced by 
working part-time for us while 
teaching, and increase annual earn- 
ings from one-third to one-half 
through full-time effort during vaca- 
tion months. 

Write Frederick Ernst 


P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 
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Women’s Action Committee 


HOUSANDS OF WORDS have been writ- 

ten and more spoken on the subject 
“How to Make the Peace”, but somehow 
when all is said and done, when the final 
word has been written and the last word 
uttered, we are still a bit on the confused 
side of where we fit into the picture of 
this Peace building. It is not strange that 
when we were faced with the winning of 
a war we quickly mobilized our forces 
and set about in a systematic manner to 
resist the enemy forces and to bring vic- 
tory to our side. We said we would do 
anything, suffer any hardship, face all 
trials, if only the killing of our youth 
would be called to a halt. We really 
meant it — and we still mean it — but 
what to do — how to do it. Those are 
the confusing questions that haunt us 
every day and force us into a state of 
frustration, aided by the talk of a third 
world war. 

But—what to do and how to do it. 

The best way to attack a problem is to 
study it with an eye to understanding it 
and recognizing its implications. 

First we must recall a well-known fact 
—this is a democracy and as such, it 
demands the participation of each and 
every citizen in order to enjoy the full 
benefits and reap the greatest amount of 
good from it. The mere fact that de- 
mocracy demands the full participation 
of each person is enough to place square- 
ly on each shoulder the responsibility of 
knowing what is taking place in his coun- 
try and what are the implications. This 
is not always an easy task, in fact it is 
not always a possible one, since, with our 
freedom of speech and the right to speak 
one’s mind, there are many opinions 
given through newspapers, radio and 
every other means of communication. 
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Mrs. ARTHUR WELSH 
State Chairman, Louisville, Ky. 


From time to time the Women’s Action Committee 
has brought to Louisville such outstanding speakers 
as Quentin Reynolds, Marquis Childs, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, former Mayor LaGuardia and others. 

Currently, the Committee is just completing a series 
of lectures on “Crucial Problems of United States 
Foreign Policy”. 


Recognizing the complexity of implica- 
tions, we know that not all opinions and 
reports are unbiased, nor are they non- 
partisan. Therein rests our problem. 
How shall we know the truth? 

Several years ago, in 1943 to be exact, 
a group of women who were working 
night and day to help win the war, be- 
came concerned about what kind of a 
Peace would be built in return for the 
lives of their sons and husbands. They 
were willing to make whatever sacrifice 
necessary to win the fight, but they were 
not willing to have that sacrifice made in 
vain by losing the peace. So strongly 
was this felt by so many women that an 
organization sprung up—an organiza- 
tion called The Women’s Action Commit- 
tee for Victory and Lasting Peace. The 
whole idea behind the organization was 
to educate women to their responsibili- 
ties in a Democracy, to make it an easy 
and understandable procedure to partici- 
pate in that Democracy, to furnish a road 
map of action that would be based on in- 
telligent, well-informed thinking. Today, 
that organization has grown until it in- 
cludes over 12,000,000 women who are 
alert to the international needs and prob- 
lems. 

Ten Million women can’t be wrong and 
this is what they do. Every month a 
newsletter “The Backlog” is sent to each 
member giving the absolute facts of the 
international issues facing our people. 
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Earlier in this article there was mention 
of unbiased opinions being inaccurate. 
This is the true merit of the Backlog. It 
is compiled by a board of outstanding 
women from every faith, every political 
party, every talent experienced in va- 
rious fields and dedicated to searching 
out the real facts to present to women all 
over the nation. The facts, simply writ- 
ten and intended for the lay person, cover 
all international issues (and national in- 
so-far as they affect international) and 
give the latest news and interpretations 
of all that goes on in thé United States. 

Regular editions of the Backlog and 
other pertinent material sent from time to 
time are received and eagerly read by the 
member and now, let us say, there is a 
question (for example, Displaced Per- 
sons or the E.R.P.) before Congress. At 
precisely the right time and when the 
maximum amount of good may be de- 
rived from the action, a card, “CALL TO 
ACTION”, is sent to each member telling 
her that now is the time to say what stand 
her Senator or Representative shall take. 
We urge that after studying all issues of 
the Backlog and other material, you ex- 
press your opinion to your Congressman 
and take a stand on the issue. NOW YOU 
are a citizen of a Democracy. 

You may be interested to know that the 
Women’s Action Committee is organized 
into State Committees and divided into 
Congressional Districts with a Chairman 
for each district. The main office, which 
is in Louisville, is very anxious to assist 
you in your work as a teacher. No one 
group in the nation has more influence 
than the organized teacher’s group. The 
teacher is a leader and her opinion is 
highly regarded by those in the communi- 
ty who see her at work. She should 
make very sure those opinions are based 
on accurate, timely information and 
there is where we feel our organization 
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HIRING OFFICIALS are 
NOW requesting both elemen- 
tary and high school teachers 
for next year. Preference is 


for degrees and successful ex- 
perience. 











For Registration Forms write to: 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 
801 State Life Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
No Registration Fee 


Licensed Employment Agency 
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MILTON 
BRADLEY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


or send your order direct to us. 


Available in SIXTEEN brilliant colors that cover evenly, smoothly, 
Buy MILTON BRADLEY crayons at your Office or Art Supply Dealer, 


It’s the New MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayon. 
and aré always right at hand. 


“STAYS PUT’ 
The Crayon that stays on the desk and NOT on the floor. 


€-8438-9 





can be of immeasurable help. 

Recently the Women’s Action Commit- 
tee was asked by the State Department 
to act as a Distribution Center for all 
State Department publications. We are 
doing this and have at your disposal, all 
literature published by our government 
on all subjects. Most of this is free, 
some is available for a very small fee. 
This, in addition to our own publications, 
will most certainly be of assistance to 
you in your class-room, in your programs 
for P.-T.A., church, clubs and every 
other community project. 

Former Secretary of State Byrnes said, 
“There never was a time, even in the 
midst of war, when it was so necessary to 
replace prejudice with truth, distortion 
with balance, and suspicion with under- 
standing.” 

This is our aim and we ask you to let 
us help you in your work of spreading 
the gospel of truth through education. 






Don’t let accidents and sickness: spoil 
pe ur vacation time this year. Play safe. 
t T.C.U. be ready to help you over the 
unexpected rough spots that spoil so 
many vacations. 
—_ Today for er Pre-Vacation Offer 
now can buy a Price a - 
pistes T. 'U. Polic P 
Protect meee ag Fh hey a aed “10-Way 
the fa fall—six long months—at a low 
oat a Fe a coupon ty. aay 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 888.76... Big. 

















[Towra FREE INFORMATION CouPON .—. 
FREE | Te the T. C. U., 888 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Identification | | * *™ * tescher in— | 
Tag for Your # | {am interested in knowing about 7. Ca 

Traveling | = whale ion. ‘an eae oa without obligation, | 

ame is__ 

Bag | My Address is_ | 

Send coupon | 

gn NO AGENT WiLL CALL. ——— | 


























to be a politician. (Courier-Journal) 








Incorporaled / 


Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


What private enterprise would put a politician at the head of a fo 
enterprise? But our Constitution compels our Superintendent of Public Instruction 


million dollar 
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Kentucky Association of Supervisors 
Of Student Teaching 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPER- 

visors of Student Teaching is a na- 
tional organization which denotes itself 
to the problems of teacher education with 
particular emphasis upon the field of stu- 
dent teaching and the work of those who 
supervise and administer this phase of 
teacher education. 

For a quarter of a century this Associ- 
ation has published yearbooks which 
deal with problems of interest to super- 
vising teachers and to administrators of 
teacher education These 
yearbooks have contained some of the 
best information available on the phil- 
osophy, principles, practices and prob- 
lems of student teaching. An annual 
bibliography in which are annotated the 
best articles and books which have ap- 
peared in this field has been a valuable 
contribution to the members of this As- 


institutions. 


sociation. 

The Kentucky Unit of the National 
Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching is active and growing, but it 
needs the full support of all persons eli- 
gible for membership, including super- 
visors of student teaching, teachers of 
professional subjects and others whose 
work deals with the pre-service training 
of teachers. This is the only national 
organization which recognizes the pro- 
fessional status of those who direct stu- 
dent teaching and which holds annual 
meetings for those engaged in this work. 
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S. W. Grise 


President, Union College 
Barbourville, Ky. 


The Kentucky Unit of this Associa- 
tion is planning a program for our annu- 
al K.E.A. meeting that will challenge the 
interests of all who are engaged in the 
pre-service of teachers. Membership dues 
should be sent to Miss Ethel Barnard, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Western Kentucky 


Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 


tucky. 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
inden 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 























At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field B 
of human activity. Alpha- & 
betical arrangement. — 
“ ges, with thumb & 
ex. 














Both books have been prepa 
by the same editorial staff on made WEB- 
ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 

TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 

Authority” for classroom and library use. 

Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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gon U.S. Navy Recruting Service has 
attempted at all times to maintain 
good relationships with the schools of 
the country. Fundamentally these re- 
lationships have been based upon the 
idea that the recruiting policy should be 
acceptable to school authorities in every 
respect. In its postwar planning it was 
decided to clarify the policy as it relates 
to the secondary schools so that school 
authorities would be fully cognizant of 
its main points. This has been done in 
consultation with a number of leading 


educators who have endorsed it whole- 
heartedly. 


Stay in School 

The Navy wants its prospective recruits 
in the high schools to obtain as much 
education as possible; to graduate; and 
to go on to college if they can. It hopes 
that facilities will be made available for 
them to learn the vocational-career op- 
portunities of the Navy as they learn 
other occupational information in school. 
It prefers that they will prepare for the 
Naval Service while still in school by 
scheduling subjects contributive to their 
future needs, such as mathematics, physi- 
cal sciences and vocational subjects, and 
by taking advantage of the health and 
physical fitness program of the school. 
The mentioning of these fields of study 
should not be interpreted to preclude the 
values of other subjects of study. A vast 
technical organization, which takes its 
men to all parts of the world, appreciates 
the merits of a broad general educational 
background for all personnel. 


Work Through Established 
Channels 


The Navy desires to contact groups of 
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The Navy's Recruiting Policy 


REAR ApMIRAL T. L. SPRAGUE 
U.S. N., Chief of Naval Personnel 


students within the school only through 
the established channels of the institution 
and in the presence of advisers appointed 
by the school administration. Its Re- 
cruiters are to avoid all proselyting of 
students who can possibly remain in 
school, and to talk only to seniors within 
the school about enlisting after gradua- 
tion. They are directed to talk to other 
groups, such as occupations classes, vo- 
cational groups, etc., only when invited 
to do so by school authorities who seek 
their assistance. 


Vocational-Career Approach 


The basic approach shall be to present 
the vocational-career opportunities in the 
Navy. Recruiting personnel are to stick 
to the facts, make no false promises, and 
make no use of “ballyhoo” or sentimen- 
talism. The advantages of the Naval 
Service are to be pointed out factually as 
they apply to educational opportunities; 
technical training, remuneration, experi- 
ence and world travel. 

The Navy is anxious to assist voca- 
tional counselors, teachers of occupations 
courses, vocational instructors, librari- 
ans, home room sponsors, assembly 
directors, club leaders and others who 
may want help in presenting information 
to interested students. It will supply 
available speakers, movies and other ma- 
terials desired, and hopes to be called 
upon to assist in Career Days, guidance 
workshops or vocational institutes. It 
will do what it can to arrange for teach- 
ers, science classes and other groups to 
visit available Naval establishments. 


The educators that have conferred with 
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the Navy have agreed that no vocational 
guidance program is complete which fails 
to point out the occupational opportuni- 
ties available through the Navy in its 
eighty skilled trades. Nor is any guid- 
ance program complete which fails to 
point out these and similar opportunities 
to the boys who drop out of school short 
of graduation. In other words, it is be- 
lieved that facts about the Navy have a 
definite value to secondary school stu- 
dents, and it is sincerely hoped that 
school authorities will make information 
about the Navy an integral part of their 
guidance programs. 


Schools Can Help 

The schools can help by making sure 
that their students learn of the vocational 
facilities of the Navy as they learn other 
occupational information in the various 
grade levels. To help implement this 
program each school is being sent a kit 
of factual material. It is hoped that this 
information will be relayed to students 
through the guidance programs, occupa- 
tions courses and libraries. A Navy sec- 
tion of catalogued material in the 
libraries will enable students to refer to 
it as needed. It is hoped, too, that the 
schools will present the operation and 
function of the Navy as a part of the 
study of American Government. Nat- 
urally the Navy is interested in having 
the schools maintain comprehensive and 
effective health and physical fitness pro- 
grams. 

The schools have an opportunity to 
help keep America strong through the 
democratic process of voluntary enlist- 
ments and their assistance is sought in 
the counseling, training and selection of 
recruits who can best benefit by the Navy 
program. 

NOTE: Requests for supplies of print- 
ed material should be directed to the 
nearest Navy Recruiting Station. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Nationa EpucaTion ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
November 19, 1947 


Captain J. B. Shipman, USN 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Navy Department 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Captain Shipman: 

As a superintendent of schools I formed a very 
favorable opinion of the vocational opportunities 
afforded by the United States Navy. Under the new 
voluntary enlistment policy just announced by Rear 
Admiral Sprague these attractive opportunities are 
offered with commendable regard for the educational 
interests of prospective recruits. 

I like the policy of encouraging graduation before 
enlistment, of limiting talks to seniors, of avoiding 
proselyting, and of contacting students within the 
school only through the recognized administrative 
channels. This is a very far-sighted policy. It 
means better men for the Navy and a much greater 
contribution to our national security. 

Yours very truly, 
/s/ Worth McClure 
Worth McClure 
Executive Secretary 
WM:aej 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
GLENN E. SNOW WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary 


November 6, 1947 


Captain J. B. Shipman, U. S. Navy 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 

Room 2808 

Navy Department 

Washnigton 25, D. C. 


Dear Captain Shipman: 

The Navy recruiting policy for the high schools 
and vocational schools of the country is on a very 
sound basis. I am sure that you will find superin- 
tendents of schools, high school principals, and high 
school teachers glad to cooperate with you in bring- 
ing your policy of voluntary recruiting to the atten- 
tion of boys who are finishing their high school 
courses. We must have a strong public school sys- 
tem that will develop each boy and each girl if we 
are to keep America strong. 

After our boys have finished the public high 
schools your democratic process of voluntary enlist- 
ments gives them an opportunity for further educa- 
tion and training through the Navy program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ Willard E. Givens 

Willard E. Givens 

Executive Secretary 
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APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Winston local 
representative heip you. 

OPK 
VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 

ODDS 


FORMAT of Easy GrowTH IN READING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy ON THE EYEs. 


PDD 


HOW serious is the Crisis In Epuca- 
TIoN? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 

PAP 


"INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, ArirHMEeTic We Uss. 
ta 


DANNY DICTION i. TEACHERS 
comes again to help i “te 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THE WINSTON 
DicTIOoNARY For 
ScHOOLs. 













Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 pfe) te), bee) 
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YEAR ROUND 
CHILDRENS 

TRE 
Making most of chil- TH tA ; 
dren’s natural flair a 
for dramatics, the boa —_ 
Children’s Theatre 
of Palo Alto, California, is found very 
successful for ages 3 to 16. Especially 


for older youngsters, it is the “favorite 
spot” after school and on Saturdays. 





Purposeful fun 
for all—a tip 
from Palo Alto 











Since main benefit is furnishing young- 
sters with purposeful recreation, you 
may be interested in Theatre’s doings. 
Though this is municipally supported and 
housed in own building, 
you might like a‘‘theatre” 
and clubroom just at school. 


Adult leaders’ enjoyment is 
almost as great as the chil- 
dren’s own in the theatre’s 
} many aspects like dra- 
matic training, costuming, 
scenery, make-up, light- 
ing, writing, production. 


Movies Palo Alto young- 
sters made, available to you, 
are entertaining, inspiring: 
Nativity in technicolor, 


“A Little Child”, and 





cAbovi electrici eg ae i i 
Ccigesa © Titian,the Child Painter.” 


and “script girl”, 
If further interested, write 


Theatre Director, Mrs. Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
Community Center, Palo Alto, California. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of Goo 
quality for com- 
plete chewing 
satisfaction. 
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National Association of 
Journalism Directors 


A® you in charge of a publication? 
Do you teach any journalism? If 
so, then N.A.J.D. is for you. The Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors offers membership at one dollar a 
year. A drive has been launched to en- 
list more memberships from Kentucky. 


What do you get for your dollar? A 
year’s subscription to Quill and Scroll, 
which is in itself a fine investment. 
Alone, such a subscription costs $1.25, 
but the magazine is well worth more in 
teaching helps and advice to staffs. The 
N.A.J.D. member is also given an allow- 
ance of $.75 per year on a subscription 
to Scholastic Editor, a membership card, 
and a directory of members. Member- 
ship runs from October 1 to October 1. 

Send in memberships now to “N.A.J.D. 
treasurer,” 18 Journalism Building, U. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., 
and ask for any back issues you may 
have missed this year. 


What are the purposes and the plat- 
form of N.A.J.D.? First, the recogni- 
tion of journalism on an equal footing 
with other departments. Second, cur- 
riculum credit for journalism as jour- 
nalism and not English. Third, better 
training for teachers of high school 
journalism. Fourth, a strong teachers’ 
organization with a truly professional 
outlook and training. Fifth, college 
entrance credit for journalism. 


By joining N.A.J.D. you will be part 
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Miss ESTHER EDELMAIER 
State Director, Holmes High School 
Covington, Ky. 

r) 


of a strong and growing teachers organi- 
zation that is constantly trying to bring 
about these above proposals. 

What are the affiliated organizations? 
N.A.J.D. is affiliated with National 
Scholastic Press Association, Quill and 
Scroll, National Council of Teachers of 
English and National Education Asso- 
ciation. When these organizations meet 
for their conventions, there is always a 
luncheon meeting and program for 
N.A.J.D. members. 

Kentucky is a part of the east central 
region, which is now leading the country 
in memberships. National membership 
is nearly 700 but it must grow if our 
goals are to be won. 

Regional director is Miss Ella Sengen- 
berger, publications adviser at Arsenal 
Technical Schools of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and state director is Miss Esther 
Edelmaier, adviser of The Holmespun 
at Holmes High, Covington. Write to 
either one of these two persons for more 
information. Write them for advice on 
getting together advisers or students for 
a local press meeting, or if you think it 
would be a good idea to try to incor- 
porate a sectional meeting for journal- 
ism teachers and advisers in either the 
KEA program or the regional teachers 
meetings. 
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Safety in a One-Room School 


I THINK OF SAFETY as the integral part 
of the lives of children which must 
be considered in relation to all their 
activities regardless of the environ- 
ment whether at work or play, at school, 
at home or on the street or highway. 
We want the child to grow up safely; to 
know how to use his body properly; to 
use and care for materials and equip- 
ment in a safe manner, and to develop 
co-operative attitudes toward self and 
others. Therefore, it falls to the school 
to develop in the child a consciousness of 
safety at all times and a feeling of the 
responsibility for the safety of others. 
I cannot do this alone; it must be a co- 
operative enterprise—home and school 
working together for the good of the 
child. Neither can the school do this, if 
the teacher is careless or thoughtless. 
She must be a living example for her 
pupils, safety-conscious, and must have 
confidence in her pupils and they must 
have confidence in her. 

Before school begins, I usually visit 
the homes, take the census, talk over 
anticipated problems preferably that of 
the children getting to and from school 
safely, and secure the full co-operation 
of the parents. 

On the first day the room and grounds 
are clean enough to accommodate the 
pupils but not perfectly clean. Since 
this is to be our home for eight months 
together, we prepare for the moving in, 
and then we take more pride in keeping 
it clean. Different committees are 
formed. The room, out-houses and 
kitchen are made “spick and span.” The 
grounds are thoroughly cleaned of weeds, 
while watching carefully for snakes and 
poison-ivy. Bits of glass, old nails, tin 
cans and other rubbish which may have 
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Mrs. BertTHA WATTS 
Teacher, Canoe, Ky. 
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washed down by a swollen stream in 
front of the building and accumulated 
there, and all large stones which may 
have rolled off the hill behind the house 
over the vacation period are removed. 
We talk over our problems of keeping 
our environment this way, not only for 
the sake of beauty but for health and 
safety. So it is, at this time, on the very 


F-I-R-S-T morning of school that we (my | 
helper and I) begin to instil into the | 


minds of each individual the importance 
of being safety-minded. 

Time for class activities! We try to 
see that the room is well-ventilated (and 
heated properly in season) and that there 
is sufficient light to meet the needs of all 
pupils, with the light coming from the 
rear or over the left shoulder. During 


our clean-up activity, if we find any | 
pupil has poor hearing, we seat him near | 


his teacher or, if any have defective eye- 
sight, they are seated near the window. 
These children deserve special attention, 
and may have more accidents than others, 
but I never think of health and safety as 
being inseparable. We see that each 
child is seated properly and then explain 


why we should ALWAYS sit with our | 


feet under the seat or table in front of us. 

Time for recreation! Due to our en- 
rollment and our limited playground, it 
is very necessary for us to group our 
pupils for recreation according to their 
ages and interests with leaders for each 
group. The play periods are carefully 
supervised and we have few accidents. 


Then comes the supervised water period | 


—when each child with his individual 
glass takes turn in passing by the cooler, 
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replacing his glass in shelf and taking his 
seat for work again. 

Time for lunch! In the corner of our 
room is our kitchen and here is prepared 
the noon-day meal which is important for 
all the children and for some the best 
meal of the day. Safe and sanitary con- 
ditions are provided for pupils and work- 
ers. We make sure that all food is safe 
and clean; that the kitchen is kept free 
from flies and other vermin and clean and 
orderly at all times. All dishes and 
kitchen utensils are kept clean and well 
sterilized and in a cupboard, when not 
in use. Different committees help pre- 
pare and serve the meals and wash the 
dishes. After the supervised hand- 
washing for all pupils, grace is reverently 
said, and we try to enjoy a pleasant con- 
versation while eating our hot lunch to- 
gether. 

We understand from the time that the 
child closes the door behind him at home 
in the morning until he crosses the 
threshold again in the evening, he is in 
our care. Oh, the tremendous responsi- 
bility of the one-room teacher! We can- 
not escort each individual to and from 
his place of abode, but we must try to 
see that he reaches his destination safely. 
Our community is a large one and many 
pupils come walking for two miles, over 
hills, through narrow paths and, at times, 
there are stray dogs, icy creeks or swol- 
len streams. So in taking the census, we 
get an idea of the direction in which they 
come, and will know whom to select as 
guardian of each group to lessen the fear 
of the parents for the little ones. Select 
the first ones yourselfi—you know what 
traits they must possess and what re- 
sponsibility is on their shoulders. We 
are not always able to pass out these 
envelopes the first day, but may talk 
about them. An ordinary envelope is 
used with the names of the pupils the 
guardian is to look after on the inside 
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and under his or her name on the face of 
the envelope is written: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” (Genesis 4:9). 
Pupils enjoy responsibility and should 
be commended for efficient services and 
changed often to allow others to serve 
the school and community. 

How important safety-education is, 
since one-third of all persons who die be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 19, die accident- 
ally. How tragic! Someone is failing 
somewhere and the blame usually falls to 
the classroom teacher. At the time the 
mind was pliable—when he was in our 
hands—we did not give him foresight and 
knowledge to use good judgment at the 
critical moment when his life was at 
stake. He chose the wrong, we read of 
the tragedy. Safety-education must reach 
outside the walls of the schoolroom, the 
bounds of the community and out into 
the wide, wide world. We try to inte- 
grate safety teaching with all subjects, 
especially art, health and the social 
studies, in connection with special holi- 
days or seasons or whenever the need 
arises. 

Little Johnny is in our hands now in 
a rural section and always walks to 
school. But this doesn’t mean that he 
should not be taught safety along other 
lines. He often visits relatives who live 
on the highway or in town and perhaps 
he rides the bus for the first time. So we 
must teach him to stay seated while the 
bus is in motion and never to get up until 
the driver calls the stop; to stop, look and 
listen before crossing the street and to 
watch the traffic sign at crossings. The 
average child knows that “red” means 
danger, but we must explain to him that 
here it means safe for him to cross. How 
often I’ve seen children wait for the red 
sign to change and then dart across. A 
pure misconception! 

Posters, to me, are excellent teaching 
aids. They not only attract attention, but 
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should try to fill the purpose for which 


they were intended. I like the ones we 
make at school, all ages and grades may 
take part. We correlate the making with 
other subjects and put on words which we 
all understand and enjoy a happy dis- 
cussion. When we put a poster on the 
bulletin board, I am very careful to say, 
“We have a poster up today, and since 
little Joe is going to visit over the week- 
end it says, ‘Walk on the left side of the 
highway’ and we wonder if Joe can tell 
us why.” About the only reason he knows 
is,—“‘the poster says so.” So I tell him 
frankly that the careful driver keeps to 
his side of the road, and if he is on the 
left side of the road, he will meet the 
driver face to face and can step aside, 
but if he is on the other side of the road, 
the driver comes behind him and may 
catch him unawares, which often results 
in a serious accident to the traveller or 
the driver in trying to prevent hurting 
him. To picture this in all their minds, 
we may give a little demonstration:— 
the aisle is the highway, Joe is a pedes- 
trian and Jack is the car. Children en- 
joy demonstrating and many, many 
safety rules can be effectively demon- 
strated, for demonstration in its place is 
a most effective teaching device. 

We have made many safety posters, 
but I would like to tell about the one 
which I think has been the most helpful. 
We may as well call it an “S”’ poster. 
The title of it was “Be Careful.” I wish 
I could give a picture, but after using it 
for years, we had to dispose of it last 
year. But here is a description: Below 
the title were two traffic signs with chil- 
dren on their way to school passing the 
first one on the right signal and at the 
opposite one the cop was standing with 
outstretched arm and they had stopped. 
These pictures were cut from magazines 


by the children and pasted in the right 
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position. Oh, how they like to search, 
cut and paste! Below this we made two 
large S’s from the safety colors,—red, 
yellow and green, which was construction 
paper cut in circles about the size of a 
nickel and arranged on the cardboard in 
shape of S’s, one opposite from the other. 
Why S’s? Well, the precautions we de- 
cided upon at this time began with s and 
ended with s, so that would prevent us 
from having to make so many s’s by hav. 
ing the large ones serve them all. Be. 
tween them we had ee-saw, treet-crossing, 
cattered toy, harp object, tarting fire, 
creenless fireplace, catter rug, lippery 


place, tep, trange dog, wollen stream, | 


tairway, lick sole, inful pleasure, tealing 
ride, ore, and other things which came 
to our minds. For a border the children 
cut out and pasted pictures up each side 
of a man drowning, a stairway, a strange 
dog, pair of scissors and a few other 
things to give balance to the poster. Slant- 
wise below the first s, we printed ‘afety’ 
and in the same direction below the other, 
we put ‘orrow’ with ‘versus’ midway be- 
tween. Like charity covering a multi- 
tude of sins, you can readily see such a 
poster covers a multitude of places and 
things which deserve any child’s atten- 
tion, regardless of age or grade. Such a 
poster may serve as an outline for lessons 
to go by—each caution may teach a sep- 
arate lesson. Sharp objects may take in 
scissors, knives, sticks, pins, tacks and 
other things we may not think of which 
the children can, which may cause harm 
if not used properly. Children should 
be taught to cut away from them with a 
knife, never to put pins or tacks in their 
mouth, ear or nose, and so it goes with 
everything mentioned or referred to on 
the poster. 

But regardless of our precautions we 
still have accidents—we still have those 
who come to us with their little minds 
filled with fear by parents who do it un- 
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intentionally, it’s “the Black Man will 
get you if you go in there,” when it’s 
really a safe place, or “He will get you 
if you do that,” when it is perfectly all 
right to do it. So it is our problem to 
remove this fear and replace it with a 
feeling of security; to teach them where 
it is safe to go and what it is safe to do, 
but can we? I am asking you. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 


DousLEDAY AND CoMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guttp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Tue Frontier Press Distrisutinc Comrany—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
y. 


D. C. HeatH anp Company—T. V. Fortenbery, Mor- 
ganfield, Ky. 


Hovucuton Mirrtrn Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Jounson’ PustisHinc Company—Miss W. Virginia 
Smith, Route 2, Jane Lew, W. Va. 


Lawtaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


J. B. Lrepincorr Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 


son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


— anp Company—Elmer Barker, Winchester, 
y. 


McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 
East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 


Rano McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom n Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 


Scott, ForESMAN AND CompaNny—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 


Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 
Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 


Wesster Pusiisninc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THe Jonn C. Winston Company—Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Boox Encyciopepia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Invited 


You are cordially invited to visit our 
booths number 48 and 49 during the 
K. E. A. convention. 


See our new lines of School Furniture 


and Supplies. 
JUNIOR GUILD LIBRARIES 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


116 West Main St. 
FRANKFORT, KY. 











Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route J. L. Lair T. W. Vinson 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. Secretary Manager 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am 42 years old and have taught 20 


years. When can I retire for disability and 
how much will I draw yearly? Please give 
details. 

A. Retirement for disability is from age 50 
to 59, inclusive. From now to age 50 you 
may have three (3) full years of leave of ab- 
sence and contribute during same with advan- 
tages as if you were teaching. If your salary 
remains $1300.00 or less, at age 50 you will 
be eligible to receive $280.00 per year for life; 
if salary is more, you will receive a larger 
allowance; regular service annually is 
assumed. 

You may be absent from the profession not 
over three years in your case, but contribu- 
tions for last five (5) years immediately be- 
fore retirement must be paid while teaching 
or while on leave. If you are absent one to 
three years, it will reduce your allowance; if 
you teach beyond age 50, it will increase it. 
(All details cannot be given here). 

2. Q. I am 52 years old and have credit for 
30 years of teaching in Kentucky. I find it 
necessary to take over a business in which I 
have an interest. What can I do in regard to 
my teacher’s annuity? 

A. You may continue to pay your usual an- 
nual dues until the end of the year in which 
you reach age 60. At age 60 you will have 
three (3) years in which to apply for your 
retirement allowance, or to return actively to 
teaching. When you send dues, refer to your 
retirement number. 

3. Q. I have been absent from teaching 
four years. I withdrew my account two years 
ago. Can I pay back what I withdrew and 
reinstate my service credit? 

A. No. The law reads in part, “before he 
is absent from service three school years” he 
may repay to the System the sums he received 
with regular interest. 

4. Q. I didn’t expect to teach any more, so 
I withdrew in 1943, receiving a refund in 
sixty days. I am teaching, but since I have 
lost my prior service I do not want to be a 
member any more. Can I decline member- 
ship now? 

A. You are required by law to become a 
member. File Form A-2. 

5. Q. My refund check was about half as 
much as I expected. Please investigate for 
me. 
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A. A refund check consists of all the mem- 
ber has paid for retirement plus three per cent 
compound interest to date of refund if it is 
made within three years after the member 
quits teaching. You have received this amount. 
You may have been expecting a 4% refund. 
Since you are 28 years old you contributed 
only 2%. 

6. Q. I taught in Tennessee from 1928 to 
1942. How many years can I receive credit 
for in Kentucky? 

A. For 10 years; eight years prior to 1940, 
and the two after July 1, 1940. 

7. Q. Iam 62. I had to quit teaching this 
winter and may not teach any more. Can | 
pay my retirement dues to age 65 and retire 
at that time? 

A. You can pay for the remainder of 
1947-48 without a leave of absence. If you 
secure a leave of absence for illness each year 


to age 65, you can pay each year. Since you | 


have credit for 30 years or more, you will re- 
main eligible to retire on July 1 of any year 
for three years even though you pay no dues. 








| TEACHERS | 


To keep informed of the best 


openings in your line, write 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, 


Mentor, Ky. 


Visit us while at the K.E.A. 
Booth 13 
Exhibit Hall 
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Berea Experiments 
geen CoLLEGE experimented this 
past summer with a new pattern of 
Teacher Training. For several years 
Berea College, as well as many other 
colleges in Kentucky, has used the work- 
shop type of organization and instruction 
in its summer off-campus schools. These 
workshops have usually been five weeks 
in length and have carried 5 1/3 semes- 
ter (or 8 quarter) hours of college credit. 
The enrollment has been largely emer- 
gency teachers. 

Many of these emergency teachers 
have begun the complicated job of teach- 
ing a one-room eight-grade school with 
no professional training except the five 
weeks’ workshop experience, and with 
no formal education above high school. 
| That these unprepared girls just out of 
_ high school should become discouraged 
and quit is not surprising. 

Berea’s new scheme was designed to 








reduce this discouragement and the re- 
_ sulting resignations. 


The Workshop Program 

The first phase of the program was the 
usual pattern of workshop learning. Con- 
sultants in Recreation, Health, School 
Organization and Records, Arithmetic, 
Reading, Social Studies, Language, Story 
telling, Chart building, School house im- 
provement and beautification, were pro- 
vided. Groups were formed for inten- 
sive study according to the needs and 
interests of the individuals. Moving pic- 
| tures on public health, conservation, 
child psychology and methods of teach- 
ing were a regular feature of the pro- 
gram. Worship services and inspira- 
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Forty-Eight 


Teacher Education That Results in 
Better Emergency Teachers 


Dr. LuTHEeR M. AMBROSE 
Professor of Education, Berea College 
Berea, Ky. 
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tional lectures by local ministers, out-of- 
county visitors and workshop leaders 
and students were regular features. The 
entire group spent one day on the Berea 
College campus visiting library, class- 
rooms, chapels, and industries. For part 
of the time there was daily observation in 
a demonstration school with daily discus- 
sions with the critic teacher. This first 
phase of the program was made as rich 
an experience as possible for it was all 
we. could give to about twenty of our 
group who were planning to teach in 
other counties than Leslie. 


Something New 

By the end of the first week of the 
workshop the Superintendent had as- 
signed the schools. Then the teachers 
were assigned to their supervisors and 
advisory group meetings scheduled. Dur- 
ing this period the teachers made plans 
for their particular school and commun- 
ity. 

During the second five weeks the teach- 
ers were on the job, teaching. The in- 
struction which they received from the 
college staff members consisted of two 
contacts. First, supervisors visited each 
teacher once each week, helped in the 
planning, organization, grouping of 
pupils, taught demonstration lessons, told 
stories, taught songs or whatever the 
situation suggested. The second type of 
instruction consisted of a two-hour dis- 
cussion period each Saturday in the 
county seat town. In this session the 
teachers who had done a good piece of 
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work were asked to share their experience 
with the others. Any who felt they had 
failed in handling a problem outlined 
their situation and asked for suggestions. 
Under guidance of the supervisors this 
proved to be a very profitable sharing 
period. 


Each of the staff members finished the 
ten weeks work with a conviction that our 
best teaching was done after the teacher 
had discovered a need and asked for 
help. Many of us in teacher training 
work have given lip-service to the for- 
mula for learning which says that perma- 
nent learning takes place only when ac- 
tion is to satisfy a felt need. We have 
given instruction on the college campus 
far from the problems of the community, 
had observation in training school situa- 
tions which do not parallel those of the 
rural schools in which our students will 
teach. Here the instruction was given in 
the rural community, in the one room 
school, at the time when the problems 


had to be solved. 


After five weeks of workshop experi- 
ence, these beginners took charge of their 
schools. It was their responsibility to 
get their books and supplies to the school 
house, get the building cleaned, organize 
the school, classify the children, teach the 
children—thirty or more—in all eight 
grades. Given this situation we were as- 
sured of an active, positive, acute, and 
in some cases overpowering feeling of 
need. 


This report may be read by many 
teachers who are not aware that in many 
sections of the Southern Mountains, there 
are no roads over which automobiles can 
travel, and that along these “‘no road” 
creeks live the people whose children 
must be taught in one room schools. Iso- 
lation is characteristic of much of eastern 
Kentucky. 

The four supervisors in the Berea 
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College-Leslie County project visited the 
schools which were most inaccessible, on 
the poorest roads, and at greatest dis- 
tance from the county seat. These were 
the schools which were left after the certi- 
fied teachers had been assigned to the 
schools they wanted. The emergency 
teachers had to take what was left. 

The supervision of ten schools, none 
of which could be reached by car, pre- 
sented a problem. One supervisor used 
a jeep and visited schools up to twenty- 
five miles from the county seat and on 
creek-bed roads. Another boarded in a 
home within walking distance of six 
schools. The most distant being only 
five miles away. 

It was not an unusual day that pro- 
vided breakfast (fried chicken and 
gravy) before six, a walk down the creek 
one-half mile, wading the river at the 
shoal (only a little above the knees), a 
walk of three miles, then across the river 
again in a boat and up the muddy bank 
and through a corn field to the school 








— 


house, all this before eight o’clock. Dur- | 


ing the noon hour the second school could 


be reached by a faint foot path over the | 


mountain (600 feet high). The atfter- 
noon was spent helping the second teach- 
er and then a leisurely walk of only 


three miles back to the boarding place. | 


It was a great relief when the back-water 
mud from a recent flood was more than 
shoe-mouth deep to be invited to “jump 
up behind” on a mule with a farmer who 
was willing to share a ride. 

The day was not finished until the 
wood was split and carried in or the cow 
milked or the water carried from the well 
or some other friendly service to make 
one feel useful and a member of the fam- 
ily, nor until a supper of wonderful food 
—well cooked—was eaten. Then the 


family talked of old days on the river or | 


in the log woods until dusky dark when 
farmers need to go to bed. A supervisor 
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then makes his reports, takes a plunge in 
a cool mountain stream and sleeps until 
dawn. (The cool nights made the feather 
bed very acceptable. ) 

During these five weeks of on the job 
teaching the entire staff of the workshop 
became convinced that much more learn- 
ing took place under this program than 
could be possible under the previous 
system. In many cases the best “student” 
in class discussion and recitation was lost 
when the concrete problem had to be 
solved. But with the boost which could 
be given at the time it was needed, this 
good “student” became a good teacher. 

Perhaps it should be added that there 


was the added incentive in that the col- 


lege credit for the entire course was given 
at the end of the ten weeks, that success- 
ful teaching was an integral part of the 
training course. 

Our colleges have long known that on- 
the-job teacher training is effective, that 
ivory-tower instruction is not. But the 
cost of instruction is much greater when 
the professor travels to the school and 
teaches one student at a time. This was 
made possible in the Berea College- 
Leslie County experiment by a three way 
sharing of the cost by Berea College, the 
Leslie County Board of Education and 
the students through tuition. All threee 
groups of sponsors seem to be pleased 
with the results. 





Our Library's “New Look” 


The following account of how one school improved 
its library was prepared by Mrs. Virginia Nicholaus, 
the librarian, Mrs. Estridge, an English teacher, and 
the students who make up the membership of the 
Library Club. 

The Leslie County High School at Hyden, Ken- 
tucky has an enrollment of 209 high school pupils and 
284 elementary pupils, and a staff of fourteen teachers 
in the high school and seven teachers in the ele- 
mentary school. Students come by bus from the sur- 
rounding mountain area having had little previous 
contact with library service. 

The Editor is happy to present this description in 
the hope that other schools may see how to over- 
come similar difficulties in the resourceful way in 
which this situation was handled. 


Dp” YOU EVER SEE A LIBRARY with a 
fence in it? Ours was like that. 
The fence separated the books and the 
librarian securely from the children. 

Our school has never had a full time 
librarian until this year and there were 
many things needing attention for which 
a part time librarian had no time. 

Last fall we looked at our library, and 
then we looked again. We wondered 
just what should be done that would be 
to the greatest advantage of the school 


April, 


by 
The Leslie County High School Library Club 


children—our readers. The more we 
considered our problem the more sure 
we were that we needed the help and ad- 
vice of someone who really knew exactly 
what a library should be. Where to find 
such a person was easy. All we had to 
do was write our State School Library 
Consultant, Miss Louise Galloway, and 
say we needed help. Miss Galloway 
came at once. She went over our prob- 
lems with us in detail. She made sug- 
gestions, gave advice, and answered our 
questions. The things which we forgot 
to ask about we wrote about later and she 
replied immediately. 

Then when we knew what to do we 
went to work. Our Principal was 100% 
cooperative in every move we made to 
improve our library. One morning we 
asked if we might take the dividing fence 
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out, in order that the librarian and chil- 
dren would be one group working to- 
gether. With the help of a few school 
boys the fence was out in less than an 
hour. 


The grade library books were on the 
shelves with the High School library 
books. We sorted and discarded books 
for weeks. The shelves were standing in 
parallel form, Miss Galloway had sug- 
gested that we have them along the walls 
so the books would be more accessible 
to our students. This we tried and found 
very advantageous to all. 


Our walls were dirty, smeared, and 
marked. We wanted to paint them. We 
went to our Art teacher, who gladly 
helped us select a soft green color. The 
painting job cost $4.60, because the Ag- 
riculture Instructor and his boys, most 
willingly, did the painting. This was 
done during school hours and study halls 
were conducted in the library at every 
period while the work was being done. 


With our walls painted, shelves 
around the walls, reading tables next to 
the windows, we surveyed our work with 
a critical eye and found things were still 
too dull to meet the requirements of a 
bright library as described by Miss Gal- 
loway. We turned to two cans of twenty 
cent paint, one bright green, one bright 
red. We took an old bookcase, discarded 
from the home of one of our patrons, and 
our Agriculture boys filled it with shelves 
about six inches apart. We gave it a 
coating of bright green paint and now 
use it for magazines as we retire them 
from the current rack. We used the 
bright red paint on a small reading or 
work table, and on three wall vases. 

We had quite a time with our wall 
vases. We wanted them so much for 
green vines between our windows, but 
when they were all ready we found that 
the walls were stone and neither screws 
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nor nails could be driven into them. We 
asked everywhere for suggestions and 
finally plaster of paris filled the bill. 

We had no bulletin board, so again we 
called upon our faithful Agriculture In. 
structor and his boys. They made our 
board, we varnished it and soon it was 
on our wall, 


Try as we might we could not keep our 
newest magazines in their proper places, 
because their front pages came off easily 
with hard use. We decided to cover 
them for protection. We bought heavy 
poster cardboard and found cloth book 
binding, discarded by W.P.A. library 
workers. By faithful cutting, pasting, 
and working we made bright removable 
covers for the newest issues of all our 
magazines. We subscribe to forty-two 
magazines. All of our Club members en- 
joy drilling the holes in the new maga- 
zines and lacing them into their covers. 


We have our own hand drill. Our maga- | 


zine rack stands by the door so it will 
be convenient for our readers to return 
the magazines to their proper places as 
they leave the library. 

The vines in our wall vases helped to 
brighten our library, but not more than 
all the cut flowers brought to us by our 
friends and Library Club members, for 
our other vases. We have small pots of 
tiger lilies on top of our big book shelves. 
The Art class loaned us three hand 
painted pictures to hang above a gera- 
nium on a low book case. 


Several weeks before Christmas, one 
of our Club members brought lovely 
green holly, loaded with bright red ber- 
ries, so we filled all of our cut flower 
vases and bowls with the holiday green. 
One week before Christmas we used 
our red table as a stand for a small 
cedar Christmas tree decorated with ici- 
cles, electric lights, cotton snow covered 
base, and lighted angel in its top. We 
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covered our bulletin board with Christ- 
mas pictures. Our regular study hall 
groups enjoyed the Christmas feeling and 
many grade children stopped by to see 
the library. 

Christmas over, our Club looked 
around again for a new job, other than 
our regular sweeping, dusting, and keep- 
ing magazines and books in order. At a 
Club meeting we decided to ask for a 
chapel program. We have no regular 
school time for Clubs so we meet at noon, 
when possible, and work at study hall 
periods and after school. We have or- 
dered two library films from the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky and we are making 
large posters for each division of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification system. 
We are using bright pictures to represent 
material found under the different 
classes. 

As a librarian and library club, we are 
happy to have worked in our library as 
we have, but we realize, fully, that noth- 
ing could have been accomplished had it 
not been for a competent advisor, a co- 
operative principal, teaching staff, and 
student body. To these we look for help 
in any future accomplishments we may 
achieve and in maintaining the progress 
we have made. 
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Counties Superintendent Cities Superintendent 
a icneceucineeiil H. A. Cocanougher Cynthiana ................................ W. E. Lawson 
Crittenden J. L. F. Paris East Bernstadt J. W. Cook 
Hopkins H. W. Wilkey *Eminence W. D. Smart 
* Jessamine Cornelias Hagar Glasgow J. W. Depp 
*Leslie J. D. Begley © Hickman Thomas N. McCoy 
Logan R. B. Piper, Jr. *Horse Cave J. M. Dodson 
Russell ...... John O. Sims Madisonville Harper Gatton 
“Nicholas Raymond J. Wesley Murray W. Z. Carter 
gE es eT F.W. Hood *Paducah Mark F. Scully 
*Spencer L. C. Winchester *Providence Edwin R. Ward 
*Todd Claude Hightower Sebree ...............0.:<.00...cs-00is- J. B. McCollum 
ERT en Carlos Oakley 
Schools Principal 
Cities Superintendent *Fact End Consolidated, Boyle County 
IE esis ccsinvessisintiomicssi R. W. Cairnes Louis M. Owens 
Burkesville ....................-..... W. B. Huddleston § *Perryville School, Boyle County 
Burnside I. W. Finley R. C. Campbell 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
First Vice President—Joun Boyp, Benham 
Second Vice President—Ho..anp Rose, Benton 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
HEMAN H. McGuire, Grayson, 








hairman June 30, 1948 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
T. V. Forrensery, Morganfield............... June 30, 1950 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown............--------- June 30, 1948 
James T. Atton, Vine Grove..............---- June 30, 1950 


Mrs. MarcueritE Fow ter, 1207 Larue 
Ave., Louisville 9 





June 30, 1950 








TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. BD; Owens,. Newport...........:...........-.:4 June 30, 1949 
Mrs. Lottre McBrayer, Morehead........June 30, 1950 
M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset................-------- ..June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 





Miss SHEILA JoHNSON, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1948 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaicr: 


President—Frank McGary, Bardwell 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Szconp Disraicr: 
President—F red Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—A. E. Cross, Uniontown 


Tamp Disraict: 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fourta Distaicr: 
President—E. E. Tartar, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Frrre Disrarcr: 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Cerrar Distaicr: 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie Georgetown 
Seeretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Urrger Cumpertanp District’ 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Mippie Cumpercanp District: 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Urrer Kentucxy River District: 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—Ben Coffman, Russell 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Nortuern District: 
President—James I. Tichenor 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


SUPERINTENDENTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Tullus Chambers, Benton 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Dayton-Fort Thomas Schools 
Secretary—Neva Darnell, Campbellsville 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville 
<a William Loptien, Ashland Junior College, 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green 
Secretary—James E. Green, Male H. S., Louisville 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
(To be elected in October) 
Science Teachers, Conference of 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF 


President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 


FINE ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF 


Art Section: 

President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 

Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education. 
Louisville 


Music Section: 
President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Agricultural Education 
President—Charles Hughes, Morehead 
Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Emanuel Saylor, Harlan 


Secretary—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville Vocational 
School, Madisonville 








(No report) Guidance Section 
Speech, Teachers of President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
(No report) Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 
President—Mrs. Helen Gardiner McElroy, Walton 
Secretary— Marjorie Smith Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 


President—Bernard Fagan. Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette High School, Lexington 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Conway Boatman. Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College, Danville 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 
President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


Secretary—Clyde B. Crawley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 
President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
(No report) 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science 
(No report) 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Association 
(No report) 
Kentucky Classica] Association 
(To be elected in November) 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President-—-C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, University of Louisville 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 


President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Tom C, Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A. R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 


Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E, A. Puranninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown._.June 30, 1948 
George Robi Gray June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Coving June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, (Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1949 























Henry Ch Paducah June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington June 30, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville June 30, 1948 





Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 
International Relations Section 
(No report) 


Library Group Conference 
President—Margaret Roser, Training School Librarian 
U. of Ky., Lexington 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Ceuncil of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 
Visual Education Association 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Beattyville 


Boarp or Trustees oy Teacuers’ RetirEMENT SySTEM : 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green..................June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Frankfort January 1, 1952 
A, E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort. January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort...........January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 
Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 














Commission on Prorgssionat Eruics: 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville..........._June 30, 1951 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 





April, Nineteen 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1949 





Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Heman H. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 





Forty-Eight 49 

















BOOK LOOKS 











FICTION 


“Send for Miss Cora” by Charley Robert- 
son. Harcourt, Brace. $3. A former teacher 
and a graduate of Western Teachers College 
in this first novel shows evidence of rare 
ability at handling words and story. The 
scene is western Kentucky of twenty years 
ago; characterization of a young man faced 
with maturity forms the basis of a plot that 
has ample action and motivation to maintain 
steady progress and interest. The author’s 
familiarity with the people and locale of the 
story is coupled with a distinguished, often 
poetic, handling of words to produce a novel 
of superior rating. 


“The Pearl” by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
$2. A Mexican folktale, colorfully embroid- 
ered, demonstrates once more the ability of 
Steinbeck to write well and to invest his nar- 
rative with a kind of haunting suspense. The 
story of the finding and losing a pearl is 
slight, but there is much charm in the telling 
of the tale at the hands of a master. 


“Ten O’Clock Scholar” by Marjorie 
Holmes. Lippincott. $3. Teachers especial- 
ly will enjoy this opulent novel of the school 
career of Ralph Mallison. It serves as a 
kind of expose of what many teachers suffer 
at the hands of the public and is an interest- 
ing, detailed story in spite of the apparent in- 
credibility of some of the characterization and 
dramatic overtones. 


“You Rolling River” by Archie Binns. 
Scribner’s. $3. Portland and Astoria, Ore- 
gon, in 1865 provide the place setting of an 
interesting historical novel. The author ap- 
pears to have almost perfect control of the 
time, people, and customs; and his novel, pur- 
porting to do no more, provides enjoyable en- 
tertainment. 


“Adversary in the House” by Irving Stone. 


50 KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


Doubleday. $3. The author has maintained 
the high standard set in other biographical 
novels in this story of Eugene Debs and the 
two women who were vital influences in his 
life. The interest of the subject and the high 
quality of the writing are combined to pro- 
duce a book of singularly fascinating interest. 


“Came A Cavalier” by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. Messner. $3. Here is a long, full, and 
rich novel of an American woman who lives 
in France from World War I and II and of 
the terrific impact both wars made upon her 
and hers. The book abounds in incident, 
philosophy, and characterization, made more 
readable by Mrs. Keyes’ sympathetic under- 
standing of the people she writes about and by 
her knowledge of life in France. 


NON-FICTION 


“The Proper Bostonians” by Cleveland 
Amory. Dutton. $4.50. “This is the first 
volume in the Society in America Series, in- 
dependent volumes by distinguished writers 
devoted to the important cities and sections of 
this country.” As such, it sets a precedent of 
highest quality for others in the series to 
follow. In analyzing all the components of 
the much discussed Boston Society it is filled 
with innumerable people and incidents and 
includes humor and seriousness at the same 
time. It is a book worthy of careful reading 
and consideration. 


“The Great Rehearsal” by Carl Van Doren. 
Viking. $3.75. An eminent writer and his- 
torian has made fascinating reading of the 
story of the making and ratifying of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Historical 
fragments have been gathered carefully and 
woven into a picture of complete authenticity. 
An invaluable asset for personal as well as 
school libraries. 


JOURNAL 
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STUDY REFRESHED 
HAVE A COCA-COLA 
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Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1948. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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K. E. A. and U. K. 


As in the past, the University of Kentucky this year again joins forces 
with the K.E.A. to help make the annual meeting of Kentucky school 
people enjoyable as well as informative. U. K. headquarters during 
K.E.A. will be maintained in mezzanine parlors of the Brown Hotel. 
We hope you will make this your headquarters, too. Plan to meet your 
friends here. Stop by to chat with U. K. faculty members. Information 
and material on the University’s 1948 Summer Session will be available 


at that time. 


And you won’t want to miss the U. K. reception and dance which will 
be held in the ballroom of the Brown following the general session on 
Thursday night. Whether or not you ever attended U. K., you'll be 


welcome. 


Plan now to attend the Foreign Language Conference at U. K., April 22-24. 
Write to Director of Foreign Language Conference, University of Kentucky, for 


a program. 








SUMMER SESSION AT U. K. OPENS JUNE 18 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to- 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















